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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 

Having one or two long evenings on hand, I 
have set to work diligently to overhaul a part of 
my collection of autographs. Amongst these is a 
curious vellum roll, 11} feet long and 17 inches 
wide, in a perfect state of preservation. It is en- 

on one side with a list of “ Newe yeres 
guiftes gevon to the Quenis Majestie by theese 
persones whose names hereafter ensue, the first of 
January the yere above saide,” viz. 1559, as ap- 
= from the heading, “Anno regni regine 
izabeth Primo.” On the reverse of the roll is 
& corresponding list of “ Newe yeres guiftes gevon 
by the Quene her majestie to those persones whose 
names hereafter ensue,” &c. Each side bears the 
signature “ Elizabeth R ,” at the head and foot. 

In the first list there is an array of names pre- 
ceding the several presents which found their way 
into various repositories of the queen. Some went 
to “The Keper of the Standing Guarderobe at 
Hampton Courte,” others were “ delivered into th’ 
office of Juelles and plate,” or “to the Keper of 
the pallace at Westm',” or “the Yeoman of the 
Roobes.” “ A lowe stowle of Waulnuttre, couered 
w Clothe of Golde ” is impressed into active ser- 
vice “in the previe chamber,” whilst smaller 
erticles are handed over to the care of sundry bed- 


chamber women, grooms, and other servants, but 
in the case of presents in “ Aungelles” and other 
money, the invariable destination is “ withe the 
Quene.” 

The gifts of the higher orders, who are classed 
under their respective headings of “ Earles, Bus- 
shoppes, Ducheses, Marques, Countesses, Lordes, 
Ladyes, Knightes, and Chaplaines,” are only con- 
spicuous for a good deal of sameness. Here are a 
few of the more noticeable. The Duchess of Suf- 
folk sets the ball rolling with a present of 

Oone faire cusshion all ouer richly enbrandered and 
sett with pearle, and oone booke couered with purple 


vellat garnisshed and clasped with Siluer and guilt of 


Ecclesiastes, 
Afterwards follow, amongst many others:— 

By Th'earle of Hartfourde, oone partlet and a peire 
- ae and Sleues wrought with golde, siluer and 
silke. 

By Countie Ferre, acup or leire with a handell and 
spoute of Christall with a couer in a case of blake lether 
with smale Claspes of Siluer. 

By the Lady Marques of Northampton, oone Lye potte 
of golde, pos. 

By the Lady Ratlyf, a Smoke wrought with blewe 
silke and two swete bags, 

By the Lady Yorke, a Combe case of Ibonett fur- 
nished, and a vane wrought with silke and a glass to 
the same. 

By the Lady Parre, a hannce pott with a handle 
thinner part glasse finly wrought with siluer parcell 
guilt, weing xxii oz. 

By the Lady Lister, oone Clocke and sixe handker- 
cheves, edged with passamayne of gold. 

By Sir Thomas Parrye, Comptrowler, Two muske 
Cattes with Lia’ms and collers of silke and golde, 

By Gawen Carowe, Two Portagues vii 

By Mrs. Pawne, oone Cusshion of cloth of golde wth 
workes, the baksid of bandker, 

By Mrs. Penne, nurse to King Edwarde oone peire 
of Swete Gloues, 

By Mrs, Frankewell, two greate and twentie and 
foure smale swet 

By Mrs. Margret Fawkenstone, a Marchepane. 

By A’nes Bylliarde, a barrell of Oramges and oone 
disshe of Marchepanes. 

By Mr. Thomas Hennage, oone Caule wrought with 
golde, siluer and silke, in a bagge of Crymsen Taphata 
embranderid with siluer, gold and pearle. 

By Spynnolla, a Straunger, oone foreparte of a kirtell 
anda peire of sleues, wrought all over with gold and 
silk like unto a cawle upon Crymsen Satten, with a 
partelet of like worke, oone lawne for the hedde of 
Callacowe Clothe, wrought with gold and silke. Two 
vanes to hold in oones hande, of Silke, And oone Rid: 
ing rodde garnished with Golde, Silke, and pearle, all in 
a Case of wodde, couerid with grene vellat embranderid 
with Siluer. 

By Docter Wendy, Two pottes of Surropes and a box 
of drogge. 

By Thomas Marowe, an Ouche of golde cont, fyve 
diamondes and iiij peries, 

The Basson family, whose names are given at 
full length in the second list, are here dismissed 
under the heading of ‘John Baptist and his 
bretherne.” Their present consists of “two 
bottelles of musk-water, and oone Loking glass 
couered with Chrymsen Satten embranderid,” 
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The “olde Sagbuttes,” mentioned more explicitly 
in the later list, have scraped together “oone 
basket of Visardes,” and ‘‘ Mr. Belmaine late 
Scole-M' to King Edward” has kept up his 
scholarly character by “‘a booke finly printed, 
De la Vie de la Morte.” 

Jugge, printer, sends “oone Mappe and Ptho- 
lomeis Tables in Italion”; and Smalwod, grocer, 
a “ boxe of Nutmegges and ginger, w™ a boundell 
of Sinamond.” “ Harres, fruterer,” offers “ oone 
Basket of Apples, Wardons, and oone glas of 
Cheries preserued.” 

Taking the names in order, we come at intervals 
to the following :— 

By Thomas Browne, oone faire Lewte. 

By Smyth, customer, oone boult of Camrike. 

By John Grene, cofermaker, oone cofer couerid with 
Crymsen vellat edged with passamayne of golde. 

By John Soda, pottecary, oone potte of Quinces in 
surrope and oone boxe of Alcorses. 

By Cawoodde, printer, Josephus in Greeke. 

By John Roofe, oone Chest with thre Getternes in it. 

By Guilham, Threasourer, oone peire of Virgenalls. 

By John Keyme, Smythe, oone faire peir of Andirons 
of Irone. 

By Pigott the Quenis M* Cooke, a Marchepayne, 
being a chessebourde. 

By the S’rgaunt of the Pastrey, a pye of Quinces. 

By George Rotherige, portingale, and Robert Kinges- 
ton, oone fair Lion of Th’age of two yeres. 

These are amongst the more interesting items of a 
great variety displayed by the untitled donors who 
are grouped under the head of “ Gentelmen.” 

In the second list the gifts to the nobility are 
not characterized by any originality. They con- 
sist for the most part of gilt bottles, cruses (drink- 
ing cups), casting bottles for sprinkling perfumes, 
and cups with covers, including :— 

To the Ladye Pagett oone Hans potte guilt, xvi oz. 

To the Lady Howarde oone Magdaline cup guilt, 
weing xxi oz. 

To 8 George Howard oone Magdaline cup guilt, 

weing xxii oz. 
Ending with an “ Item taken by Sir Robt Dimoke, 
champion, oone cup of golde with a couer, newe 
made of an Ingott of golde weing xviii oz.” 
These names are also headed by “The Ladye 
Fraunces, Duches of Suff[olk},” who is presented 
with “oone guilt cup with a couer, Branden and 
Partrige, weing xxx oz.” Branden and Partrige 
were evidently silversmiths, as the name of “ Part- 
rige, goldsmith,” occurs in the former list as the 
donor of “oone peire of guilt snuffers, vi oz.,” and 
in this as the recipient of “ oone guilt salt, vi oz.” 
This firm must have made a good thing out of the 
exchange of civilities between queen and subjects, 
for their names appear in connexion with most of 
the gifts that consist of plate or jewellery, a few 
only being from the workshop of “ Raines.” 

Amongst the “ Gentelmen and Gentlewomen ” 
occur some curious entries :— 


To Augustine Basson, Anthony Basson, John Basson, 
and Jasper basson, musitions, foure guilt Spones weing 
viij oz. 

To the olde Sagbuttes, Anthony, Mary, Edward, 
Device, John Pecocke, and Nicholas Andrewe, one peper 
boxe guilt, vi oz. 

The names of: Jugge and Cawood, the printers, also 
appear in this list, as in the former, at some dis- 
tance from each other :— 

To Jugge, prenter, oone guilt salte, weing vi oz. 

To Cawodde, Printer, two guilt spones, iiij oz. 

To the Sergaunte of the Pastrey oone guilt Salte, 
weing ii oz. 

Oone Spone of golde with a wrethen steele, and the 
Quenes Armes enamelid at th’ end, of the chardge of 
Richard Wilbraham, weing ij oz. 

M* Braye, chefe am’ner, oone sheppe of siluer and 
guilt, weing eccv oz. 

Amongst the many obsolete words employed in 
this roll, there are some about whose meanings I 
am not certain, and I shall be glad of help in 
deciphering them. One especially puzzles me; 
it is “poz.” It occurs frequently at the end of a 
sentence, but can have nothing to do, I think, with 
the weight of any article, as the figures and ounces 
are found in their proper place after ; nor will it 
make any sense if it is contracted for “per oz.” 
What are the meanings of the following, respec- 
tively :—*“ Hans [or hance, or hannce] potte, Mag- 
daline cup, sergaunt of the pastrey, leire, lye potte, 
swet [or swete] bags, swete gloues, caule, visardes, 
alcourses, getternes”? I imagine vanes=fans, 
drogge = drugs, ibonett = ebony, Portingale=a Por- 
tuguese, coul=a headdress or cowl, and marche- 
pane =the marzipan of the present day. 

Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 

Cathedral Library, Ely. 


UNTON CHARITY PAYMENTS. 
(Continued from p. 204.) 
Payments this yeare past 1626. 
Item for watching the beacons ij". 
It for a surrender and bond for John Bottlemaker 


viij’. 
it for having soldyars to Reading at Easter iij* vi". 
It paid toward the soldyars viij'. 
It for having Coxe to Jayle  viij*. 
It my Ladyes Rent for one whole yere xi’ ij". 
It for a sword for the tything ij’. 
It for having John Wells to Jayle vi’. 
It to John Collyar for keeping the Tything Armor 
halfe a yeare ij’. 
Paid for the Reckning att this meeting xviij*. 
It paid for keeping our booke and other things con- 
cerning this accompt v’. 
1628, It paid henry Jarvis and Richard Sadler Tything- 
men towards apparrell and dyitt for a soldyar xij’. 
; paid for conducting the same soldyar to Keading 
vit iij*. 
It paid toward another soldyar  xiiij* ij". 
paid for a soldyar pressed at St Lukes xi* iij’. 
paid toward a proclamacon for bowes and Arrowes 
xij’. 
paid William Addams toward the repayring of Toune 


i To John Baptest basson, musition, oone guilt Salt, 
08, 


Armor as apeareth by his bill v* vi". 
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paid toward the billatting of soldyars at Wantage xvi 
weekes at v* the weeke for the port of ffarringdon _ iiij', 

paid John Bottlemaker for one whole yeares Rent for 

paid John Collyar for keeping toune Armor iiij*. 

paid for keeping our booke and other things concerning 
ouraccompt vi’. 

paid for a breakfast at this accompt vij*. 


1629. Inprimis payd the Ladye Dorathy Unton for rent 
ij? 


It payd for conducting a souldyar to wantinge in the 
yeare Anno d’ni 1627 _viij* viij*. 

It payd John Collyar for keeping the Toune Armor 

It payd for carryage of creeples xij’. 

It poo a Comissioner for bowes and arrowes for the 
Tything xij*. 

It payd for warning the Company and writeing the 
accompts 4 

It payd for a breakfast at this meeting x". 

1630. Payments, 

Inprimis my Ladies Rent xi* 

It payd John Collyar towards 
manshippe 

It payd John Collyar upon his bill for Armor and for 
the fire hooke vij* x*. 

It payd John Crathus for cutting the sands hedge and 
ditching 38 lug at v‘ the lug x". 

It payd for making v hundred and four score ffaggotts 
at xij‘ the hundred vi" x*. 

It payd for the dinner at the accompt xiij*. 

It payd for the drawing of the booke and warning the 
ffeoffees and debters v*. 

M* that we the ffeoffees whose names are hereafter 
menconed upon our accompts all and evrie of us joyntly 
and sevrally allowe of the bill of charges brought in by 
Justinian Deane and Henry Godfrie for the defending 
the suite in Chancerie comenced by Symon Turner against 
the ffeoffees or brotherhood of the porte of ffarringdon 
touching the confirmacon of their graunte for the Sands 
to the use of the Inhabitants of ffarringdon aforesayd. 

1631. It payd for carrying Richard Kyte to Jayle viij*. 

pd for the carriage of xij load of stones xvi". 

payd for digging of the stones and other charges 
vij* iv’. 

the Lady Unton’s Rent ij’. 

payd for the guifte to Mr Samuell Duncke vi". 

payd for the Charges of the meeting of the ffeoffees 
xvi’. 


ij’, 
his charge of Tything- 


It payd for keeping the Accompt to the wryter vi". 
payd John Collyar for keeping the Toune Armor iiij*, 
payd for 2 dosen of Leather bucketts _iij', 

_ 1632, It payd my Ladies Rent for one whole yeare 
xi ij’, 

lt. payd for mending the high waye and porte well 
viy* 

It payd for Counsell and other charges at Oxford ij’. 

It payd for mending a buckett ij’. 

It payd for having a prysoner to Reading ijij* ix", 

It payd Crane Ryvers iij*. 

It payd for charges at the meetinge of the fteoffees xx’, 

It payd to the wryter and giving warning to the debtors 
to come in and gyving notice the ffeoffees of our meeting 
vit vi‘, 

It payd for dressing the Tything Armor _ iiij*. 

1633, Payments. 

Item payd to Golding of highworth for three yards 
and a quarter of broade Cloth to make a ffunerall cloth 
ij* 

It payd for x yards and a halfe of silke ffringe for the 
same xxij* ij’, 

It payd Jasper hottlemaker for setting it on ij’. 


It for silke 

It payd the Tithingmen for the marshall _iiij*, 

It payd more to the Tythingmen vi’. 

payd Sawyar for Ridding the well vi". 

It payd one whole yeares Rent xi* ij‘. 

It payd for having a ffellow to the house of correc- 
tion xix‘, J 

It payd for carrying the Armor to the plaine ij‘, 

Tt payd Richard Deacon for the marshall xvi*, 

It payd for Charges for Phillip Pratt  viij* ix*. 

It payd in Charges for Toby Collyar xiiij* vij*. 

It for boards and nailes and mending the sluce xxij*, 

It payd for a dosen of bucketts xxxiij*, 

It payd for carryage xx*. 

It payd for digging and carrying of stones and work- 
ee to make the Causwaye at the Church stile 
xviij* ij’, 

Pe payd John Collyar for keeping the Toune Armor 

It payd to him for Altering a Costlett vi*. 

Item payd Edw Cowles of Thruppe towards Mr Lee 
his purchase toward the beneffitt of the poore v. 

It payd for a dinner at our meeting xviij*. 

Item payd the Clarke iiij*. 

1634, Payments. 

Item for a writt for Tobie Collyar v* i‘. 

It for the warrant ijt. 

It my Ladies Rent xi* ij’. 

It for halfe a dosen of bucketts xv’ iiij*. 

It for a mearsment for the cooking stoole vi* viij’. 

It layd out at Oxford for v of the Company to goe 
Thither for horse hire and Charges xxviij* viij‘, 

It for the marshalls paye viij*. - 

It for 2 men to Conduct ix Irish Rogues to hyworth by 
the comaund of the high Shrieffe xij‘. 

It payd for a bucke for Mr Lee xxit* 

It for a pike vi* viij*. 

It for carrying one to the house of correction xxij". 

It payd John Collyar for keeping the toune Armor iiij* 

It for a locke to the Cooking stoole _iiij*, 

It for 2 armings to the pikes xvi‘, 

Item for our drinking at our meeting xviij*. 

Item for carrying the Armes to the plaine vi". 

It payd for warning the debtors and keeping the book 


1638, Payments for stones caryag and worke about 
highwaies and for other things. 

Imprimis pd Edward Hinton for one daies worke for 
the waies 8d. 

Item paid to Thomas Carter for 2 daies worke 10d. 

a other payments for work, stones and carriage. ] 

tem pd to Thomas Teeton for the expences of the 

gentlemen and jurors when they sate in Comission 16s. 6d. 

Item paid for 2 Keyes and mending 3 locks and 2 
handles uppon the ends of the chest 3s, 6d. 

Item pd for a quier of paper 4d. 

Item pd to Gyles Gyles Kemble for bringing the new 
armour and picke from London 4s. 4d. 

Item pd to William Coomber for 4 dayes trayning 2s, 

Item pd to the drummer for 1 daies druming at Stan- 
ford plaine 2s. 

Item pd Mr Sherring by the hands of Thomas Teeton 
for the Toune Armour and the picke 2/. 7s. 6d. 

Itm pd more to William Coomber for 2 daies trayning 

Itm pd John Collyer fora locke 1s. 8d. 
Itm the Charges wh the Tithingman laid out 

. 73. 8d. 

Itm pd to Willm Greene and Richard Mitchell Tithing- 
men as by theire bill appeared 11. 8s, 

Itm pd to the drummer for 2 daies trayneing at Stane 
ford plaine 4s, 
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Itm pd to Thomas Laighton tithingman for halfe a 
yeares pay for the mars 4s, 
Itm pd to the drumer for one daies trayning at Stan- 
ford plaine 
Itm for horse hier to buy a trowe for the port well 1s. 
Paid to Thomas Laighton tithingman conduct money 
5s. 


22. 5s. 
Ttm pd to Valentine Stronge for a trowe for the port 
well and carriage 165s. 4d. 
(Here follow other payments for stone, &c. ] 

Item for writeing and casting upp the Accompt and 
for 14 daies attendance concerning the same 10s, 

Item pd Justinian Deane 4s. 

Item pd to John Collyar for dressing the toune armes 
and mending and for other things as by his bill ap'eth 


14s, 3d. 
Pd to the Tithingman for conveying men to the goale 
correccon and other things as by his bill ap'eth 
&s. 8d. 
Given to Anthony Davis in time of his sicknes 17, 
Pd Richard Bower for cureing Anthony Davis his wife 
and child 1/. 


Faringdon, Berks. 
(To be continued.) 


Watter Hatves, 


Hovsr.—As Greater London is likely to 
be an authority of the first importance for some 
time to come, perhaps Mr. Walford will pardon 
me for correcting one or two inaccuracies which 
appear on p. 217, vol. ii., in his description of the 
above house. In the first place, the “ mansion” does 
not date “from the middle of last century,” nor, in 
fact, from any one period, for it has been the growth 
of time. In or about 1730 a small villa was built by 
Mr. Christopher Buckle, and there is no record of 
any change until the property passed into the 
hands of Lord Arden. This was in 1802, not 
“towards the end of last century,” as stated by 
Mr. Walford. The villa was at once enlarged ; 
and in 1812 further additions were made. In 
1875 the present Lord Egmont made very con- 
_siderable alterations and additions, almost amount- 
ing to a reconstruction of the house. An upper 
story was added, and a billiard-room and conser- 
vatory were built, At the same time the garden 
and approaches were rearranged. I may add that 
there is some very fine timber on the estate, in- 
cluding a noble avenue of beeches, 8. H, 

$2, Ainger Road, N.W. 


do not recollect meeting 
elsewhere with the following story, which is, 
perhaps, sufficiently amusing to be worth telling 
once more :— 

J'ai sou d'un Anglois qu’il y a A Londres un Ministre 
qui préche assez souvent, et qui, par son éloquence, attiré 
pour l’ordinaire, un auditoire nombreux et distingué. 
On accourt avec d’autant plus de plaisir 4 ses Sermons, 
que |’Apétre ——— avec insolence contre le Gouverne- 
ment, et contre le Roi. Les traits qu'il lance lui ont 

4 lui-méme si vifs, que, craignant les effets de sa 
sincérité, il a fait pratiquer sous ea chaire une trape 
~ dans laquelle il se jette dés qu’il a laché quelque chose 
de trop fort, et il ne revient sur l'eau, que lorsque le 


murmure de l’assemblée s'est dissipé.”—Lettres sur le 
Voyage de l' Espagne, par M, *****, & Pampelune, 
M.DOO.LVI., 8vo., p, 198, 

It must be admitted that all this has a ben 
trovato character about it which leads to the sup- 
position that the relater had drawn upon his 
imagination for his “ facts,” or that ome wander. 
ing Englishman had “taken a rise” out of him, 
Still, the question may be asked wh ther there is 
any truth in the tale, 

The amusing little volume from which I have 
transcribed it is anonymous, The freedom with 
which the author has depicted the debauchery and 
imposture of the priests, together with the igno- 
rance and credulity of the laity, while enabling 
him to enliven his Letiers with many an interest- 
ing history—as often tragic as comic—would lead 
him to conceal his name, On the title-page of my 
copy the authorship is indicated by the words, in 
an old hand, “L’Abbé du R.” It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the descriptions are more 
prurient than beseem clericality. 

Wituiam Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 


A Sra-sipz Mayror.—The following cutting 
from Evans and Ruffy’s Farmer's Journal of 
Oct. 19, 1829, is worth preserving in “‘N. & Q.”: 

** At Yarmouth, a person is selected from among those 
employed on the beach during the fishing season, who is 
denominated the ‘Sea-side Mayor,’ his office being to 
inflict certain punishments and penalties on such fisher- 
men as are found guilty of pilfering herrings, &c. The 
fishing commences in the latter part of September. a 
day or two previous to which a procession goes round the 
town, the object and order of which are as follow :—A 
person grotesquely attired, and carrying a trident, to 
represent Neptune, precedes, followed by four or five 
men bearing colours, with inscriptions of ‘ Prosperity to 
the town of Yarmouth,’ ‘ Death to our best Friends’ 
(meaning the herrings), ‘ Success to the Herring Fishery,’ 
&e.; then follows a band of musicians, The Sea-side 
Mayor (dressed as a sailor, and wearing a gilt chain 
round his neck), brings up the rear in a handsome boat, 
built for the occasion, and borne on the shoulders of ten 
ora dozen men, wearing white ribands on the breast of 
their jackets and on their hats. In this order the pro- 
cession calls at the shops of different tradespeople, or 
any one at all connected with the herring-fishery, where 
— solicit contributions, and those who are disposed to 
be liberal are honoured with a tune from the musicians 
and the cheering of the Mayor. After parading the 
town, they retire to a tavern to dinner. An individual 
named Joseph Penny was for many years the repre- 
sentative of Neptune. He was a man of daring spirit, 
and there are many living at this time who were in- 
debted to his intrepidity for being rescued from drown- 
ing. In the month of November, 1825, accompanied by 
his son, he went off from the beach in an open boat to a 
vessel in distress, soon after which the boat was washed 
ashore, with the body of the son entangled in the rigging, 
but the father was never again heard of.” 

K. P. D. E 


Avcustinian Nunnery (Our LapY 
or Sion), Paris, 1636-1867.—Through the cour- 


tesy of the Abbé Cédoz, chaplain of this, the only 
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English Catholic educational institution in Paris | Roman inscriptions, one of them, singularly enough, 
(removed in 1860 from the Fossés de St. Victor to | found in Lincoln some years ago. The cognomen of this 


Neuilly), I am enabled to give a list of its heads. 
It will be noticed that Burke is incorrect in speak- 
ing of Mrs. Canning as superior during the Revo- 
lution, of the tribulations of which period a MS. 
account lies before me. The change from an abbess 
to a superior (elected quadrennially) was made 
for the purpose of avoiding nominations by the 
French Government. The first and second dates 
appended to each name show the tenure of office ; 
those within parentheses the birth, profession, 
and death. A full account of the foundation of 
the convent will be found in Dodd. 


Letice Mary Tredway, abbess, 1636-1674 (1598, 1615 


1677). 

Margaret de Burv. a Fleming, first prioress, 1634-1662 
(1600, 1621, 1662). 

Mary Monica Gildon, second prioress, 1662-1674 (1613, 
1636, 1690). 

Span, first superior, 1674-1678 (1616, 1635, 


1689). 
Pulcheria Dorothy Eyre, 1678-1694 (1631, 1647, 1701). 
Eugenia Perkins, 1694-1698 (1638, 1654, 1699). 
Ann Tyldesley, 1698-1720 (1641, 1657, 1720). 
Ann Frances Throckmorton, 1720-1728 (1664, 1687, 


1734). 
Mary Alippia Witham, 1728-1736 (1683, 1700, 1754). 
Elizabeth Theresa Pulcheria Throckmorton, 1736-1744 
(1694, 1714. 1760). 
Mary Alippia Witham, 1744-1752. 
Elizabeth Theresa Pulcheria Throckmorton, 1752-1760. 
ad Austin Bischop, 1760-1765 (1724, 1744, 
). 
Frances Louisa Lancaster, 1765-1808 (1733, 1750, 1808). 
Anne Mary Canning, 1808-1820 (1749, 1772, 1820). 
Mary Eugenia Stonor, 1820-1828 (1768, 1789, 1848). 
on ad Monica Finchet, 1828-1840 (1765, 1785, 
). 
7, pd Frances Fairbairn, 1840-1852 (1796, 1819, 
79). 


Mary Louisa Howell, 1852-1867 (1813, 1835, 1867). 
Martha Mary Gongaga Howell, 1867. 
J. G, 


Paris. 


Discovery or A Roman Attar 1n Lincoxy. 
—The enclosed letter from the Rev. Canon 
Venables, which I have cut from the Times of 
March oe may be of interest to the readers of 


*“N.& 


“Sir,—This morning the workmen, while digging the 
foundations for the new tower of St. Swithin’s Church in 
this city, discovered, about six feet below the surface, a 
very perfect Roman altar. The inscription, which is as 
sharp as the day it was first cut, is as follows: ‘ Parcis 

8 et Numinibus Augfusti] C. Antistius Frontinus 
Curator ter. Arfam] Dfe]} Dfat].’ On one side 
is carved in low relief a vase for libations, on the other 
side a patera. The stone is of the same hard bed of 
coarse oolite of which the Roman gateway still standing | 
at the northern entrance of the city is built. Only three 
altars dedicated to the Fates have previously been dis- 
covered in England—two at Carlisle and one near Silloth. 
Of these, two bear the title ‘Matribus Parcis.’ Dedica- 
tions to the deity of the Augustus are far from unfre- 
quent. The xomen Antistius occurs in several Britanno- 


| Antistius, however, was ‘ Adventus.’ 
“ Faithfully yours, §Epmuxp VENABLES, 

“ Precentory, Lincoln, March 12.” 
eT AUDAX. 


“ THE MILLION ”= THE 
Love asked (6 S. iv. 449) when this term was 
first used. X. P. D. (ib,, 472) replied that Joseph 
Mainzer published a book called Singing for the 
Million about 1842. The use of “the million” 
for “ the multitude,” however, is much older than 
this. Peter Pindar, in the postscript to The 
Horrors of Bribery: a Penitential Epistle from 
Philip Hamlin, Tinman, to the Right Honourable 
Henry Addington, Prime Minister, &c., says, 
“From the purity of his own heart infers the 
virtue of the million.” Addington was Prime 
Minister 1801-4. J. Dixon, 


— In Halliwell’s Dictionary we 
find that the thethorne-tre is explained in the 
Promptorium by ramnus, To this Halliwell 
appends the note, “vamnus is the medlar tree.” 
Certainly not; ramnus, or rather rhamnus, is the 
buckthorn. Watrter W. Sxzar, 

Cambridge, 


Ertures,—This word is entered in Halliwell, 
but it has no true existence. There is no such 
word in English or French, but it has arisen from 
one of those blunders which dictionaries often per- 
petuate. The entry stands thus: “ Eftures, pas- 
sages ; Malory, ii. 376.” It is due to the following 
sentence in Caxton’s edition of Malory’s Morte 
Arthure, bk. xix. ch, vii.: “ And sir Meliagraunce 
said to Sir Launcelot, ‘ Pleaseth it you to see the 
eftures of this castle?’” I quote from Sir E, 
Strachey’s reprint. But eftures is an obvious 
error for estwres, or rather estres, by that confusion 
between f and long s which is so common, 
word estres occurs in a well-known in 
Chaucer’s Knight's Tale. Cotgrave : “Les 
estres d’une maison, the inward conveyances, 
private windings and turnings within, entries into, 
issues out of, a house.” This fully explains the 
above passage. I believe the combination ft is 
almost unknown to Latin and French, so that such 
a form as eftures is hardly possible. In fact, the 
curious use of pt in Icelandic to represent the 
sound of ft is due to following a Latin model ; for 
Latin has pt only, and knows nothing of ft. It 
follows that Halliwell’s Dictionary, like every other 
dictionary with which I am acquainted, cannot be 
always implicitly relied upon. Such an error ag 
the above should have been corrected, especially 
as estres is duly given and rightly — 

. SKEatT. 

Cambridge. 


WALTER 
Campric.—The usual etymology, from Cambray, 


is impossible; it dges not account far the final -1, 
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The right etymology is from Kamerik, the old 
Flemish name of the same place; see Sewel. I 
have just found proof of this in vol. xv. of the 
Archeologia Cantiana, p. 392. Here, in an in- 
ventory dated 1583, I find: “ Item, iiij paire of 
pillowbeeres ; wherof one paire Camerick, two 
ire Holland stitched,” &. Note this late use of 
pilwebeer, Water W, Sxear, 
Cambridge. 


Morro ror THE Founper or “ Peopie’s 
Parx.”—I wonder that, when so many parks and 
recreation grounds have been given to the sovereign 

ple, nobody has suggested the following lines 
rom the Julius Casar of Shakespeare as applicable 
to the worthy donors :— 

“ Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves,” 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Some OssoteTe Worps THE TRELAWNY 
Pargrs.—In the Trelawny Papers, which embrace 
correspondence between Robert Trelawny, formerly 
Mayor of Plymouth, England, and John Winter, 
the governor of his plantation in New England, 
A.D. 1631-45, and which are soon to appear in 

int, appear many curious words, which may be 
nteresting to etymologists. The following are 
examples. 

“2 yds. spilting cloth.”— This is doubtless 
from A.-S. spillan, to spoil or deprive of, and was 
— applied to cloth used on the ranges for 

Iting meal, the grain at this time and in this 
locality being crushed in mortars or ground in 
hand mills and afterwards sifted. Can similar 
instances of the use of this word be cited ? 

“7 pair of trushes."—This form of a word of 
many forms is not given by Halliwell, Wright, 
Skeat, or others who have studied it. Halliwell 
and Wright, it is true, give the word trush and 
make it equivalent to hassock ; but this is not the 
meaning here. The word appears to be but another 
form of trusses, trossers, troozes, trausers, and 
trowses, which are garments worn on the nether 
limbs. The forms given are but a few which one 
meets with in old authors, Shakespeare giving the 
unique one of strosser :—“ And you rode like a 
kerne of Ireland, your French hose off, and in 
your strait strossers” (King Henry V., III. vii.). 
Nor is this a faulty spelling, as Dyce shows, 
for Dekker uses the same form; and in Mid- 
dleton’s No Wit, no Help like a Woman's we 
read, “Or like a toiling usurer, sets his son a- 
horseback in cloth of gold, while himself goes 
to the devil a-foot in a pair of old strossers.” 
They anciently fitted closely to the limbs. Says 
Bulwer (Pedigree of the English Gallant, 1653): 


* Now our hose are made so close to our breeches 
that, like the Irish trossers, they to manifestly 
discover the dimensions of every part.” Skeat 
makes the word of French origin (trousseau, a 
truss or bundle), imported into Ireland and Scot- 
land, and says, “ Trousses is the plural of trousse, 
a bundle, formerly also a case, such as a quiver for 
arrows ; hence trousses became a jocular term, 
used especially of the breeches of a page (Littré), 
and was so applied by the English to the Irish 
garment.” We frequently find Irish trousers, 
which were close-fitting breeches, mentioned by 
early New England writers, but in this form only in 
these papers. James Puinney Baxter. 
Portland, Maine. 


Survivat oF Pacan Worsuir.—Mr. Julian 
Sharman, in his Cursory History of Swearing, 
says that the worship of the divinities of the old 
mythology was maintained in one temple on Mount 
Cusano for some hundred years after the “ gods of 
Olympus had been deposed ” (p. 31). What is the 
authority for this statement ? Anon. 


Sraip v. Stayev.—In a leading article in the 
Standard, March 10, is the following : “If that 
was all he had to communicate, he might just as 
well have staid at home.” Lately I have noticed 
in the public press the use of this word staid, 
where the spelling should surely be stayed. 

Cornpert Bene. 


Tae Roprnes.—In Essex, and within twenty- 
five miles of London as the crow flies, is a cluster 
of eight little agricultural parishes, called “The 
Rodings,” from the name of the little sedgy river 
near which they stand. Is the derivation or mean- 
ing of this word known? In Cheshire are two 
townships, one named Odd Rode—once the d welling- 
place of the ancient family of Rode of Rode—and 
another named North Rode. The former is in the 
parish of Astbury, the latter in that of Prestbury. 
Of the Rodings my late friend R. J. King observes 
in his Handbook for the Eastern Counties, 1870:— 

“This part of Essex, wooded and rich in pasture, is 

very remote from urban or scholastic influence. Inthe lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of the Rodings, ‘The world, or 
at least the isle of Britain, is divided into three parts, 
looked on most likely as three concentric circles, The 
hallowed centre, the bull’s-eye, the yac¢ dugaddc, the 
inner Ecbatana, is “ the Rudings ”; round about them in 
the middle circle lie “ the Hundreds,” the rest of Essex ; 
further still, on the outer circle, lie “the Shires,” the 
rest of Britain. As for the rest of Europe and of the 
world, they are doubtless looked upon as so utterly bar- 
barous as to deserve no place at all in the geography 
of the favoured Rudingas.’ E. A. F.(!).”—P. 80. 
Are these initials intended to signify Edward 
Augustus Freeman? And if so, can any one verify 
the quotation? The note of interrogation within 
parentheses is that of the compiler of the book, and 
seems to imply a doubt as to the authorship of the 
paragraph, Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
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Tue Stamrorp Towx Music. — Mention is 
made in the Stamford Mercury, March 14, of the 
retirement into private life of Mr. Thaddeus Wells, 
who has a wide local reputation as a violinist and 
teacher of music. The report states that Mr. 
Wells “ was one of the Stamford ‘town music’ or 
waits—minstrels in the pay of the corporation, 
who on state occasions played in scarlet cloaks 
and cocked hats and gold lace.” I cannot find any 
mention of these gorgeous corporation minstrels in 
The History of Stamford, by (the late) Rev. C. 
Nevinson, M.A., Warden of Browne’s Hospital 
(1879). Curnpert Bepe. 


Tue Scnootmaster Aproap.—Cook, who has 
been desired to consider herself disengaged, her 
ideas of honesty and temperance being incom- 
patible with those of her employers: “ Well, I 
ain’t surprised, not a bit. I was telling the cards 
this morning, and my nose itched too, so I made 
sure I should hear some news afore night.” 

HERMENTRUDE, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Queen Vicroria’s Estimate oF THE Em- 
peror Naporon III. 1855.—In Sir Theo- 
dore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iii. 
pp. 258-9, there is given a most interesting extract 
from the Queen’s Diary, in which Her Majesty 
has recorded the opinion she had formed of the 
character of the Emperor Napoleon during his 
visit to England in 1855. The portion of the ex- 
tract relative to the present query runs thus:— 

“Some days later (2nd of May) the Queen embodied 
in a memorandum the results of the study of the Em- 
peror Napoleon's character, which the facilities of ob- 
servation afforded by his visit had enabled her to make. 
From this we extract the following passages...... 

“Tn a letter said to have been written by the Emperor 
to Mr. F. Campbell, the translator of M. Thiers’s History 
of the Consulate and Empire, when returning the proof- 
sheets of his translation in 1847, he says : ‘ Let us hope 
the day may yet come when [ shall carry out the in- 
tentions of my uncle, by uniting the policy and interests 
of England and France in an indissoluble alliance. That 
hope cheers and encourages me, It forbids my repin- 
ing at the altered fortunes of my family.’ If these be 
truly his words, he certainly has acted up to them since 
he has swayed with an iron hand the inies of the 
French nation.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me whether 
the letter here referred to has been published, and, 
if so, where it is to be found? 

C. H. E, 

New University Club, S.W. 


_ Spurn-point, A Game.—I shall be very glad 
if any of your correspondents can give me an ex- 


| planation of this game, or quote any passages in 
which reference is made to it. It is mentioned in 
The Common Cries of London :— 


“ Come let us leave this boyes play 
And idle prittle prat, 
And let us go te nine-holes, 
To spurn-point, or to cat.” 


Halliwell’s Dictionary has: “ Old game mentioned 
in a curious play called Apollo Shroving, 12mo. 
Lond., 1627, p. 49.” I have also found the follow- 
ing allusion to the game in T. Randolph’s The Con- 
cetted Peddler, 1630:— 


“Tf you like my points, why do you not buy? If you 
would have a more full point, I can furnish you with a 
i I have a parenthesis (but that may be left out), 

know not how you affect those points, but I love them 
so well, that I grieve at the ignorance of my infancy, 
when my most audacious toes durst play at spurn-point.” 
—Randolph’s Works, vol. i. p. 42, ed. Hazlitt, 1875. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tue Banecv.—The church of Glascwm, which 
is noted for the following legendary story, is 
situated a few miles to the north-west of old 
Radnor. It is recorded by Giraldus:— 


“Tn the church of Glasewn isa portable bell, endowed 
with great virtnes, called Bangu, and said to have be- 
longed to St. David. A certain woman secretly conveyed 
this bell to her husband (who was confined in the Castle 
of Raidergwy, near Warthrenion, which Rhys, son of 
Gruffydh, had lately built) for the purpose of his deliver- 
ance. The keeper of the castle not only refused to 
liberate him for this consideration, but seized and de- 
tained the bell; and inthe same night, by divine ven- 
geance, the whole town, except the wall on which the 
bell hung, was consumed by fire.” — The Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, by Thomas Rees, F.S.A., 1815. 

An account of the Bangu is thus given in a foot- 
note:— 

“This was a hand bell kept in all Welsh churches 
during the times of popery, which the clerk or sexton 
took to the house of the deceased on the day of the 
funeral: when the procession began a psalm was sung ; 
the bellman then sounded his bell in a solemn manner 
for some time, till another psalm was concluded, and he 
again sounded it at intervals till the funeral arrived at 
the church. The bangu was at this time deemed sacred, 
which accounts for the superstitious attributes given 
it by Giraldus. This ancient custom prevailed till lately 
at Caerleon, a bell of the same kind being carried about 
the streets and sounded just before the interment of a 
corpse, and some old pou now living remember this 
ceremony to have prevailed in many other places.”— 
Hoare’s Giraldus, vol. i. pp. 5 and 22, 


Is anything further known of this “ ancient cus- 
tom”; and what was its origin? Whence is the 
name bangu ? ALPHA. 


Tae CHartesworta anp Warps Famities, 
—I shall be glad if any reader of “ N. & Q.” can 
solve the following (my references are to Foster’s 
Glover's Visitation of Yorkshire). A certain 
Richard Charlesworth, of Totties, near Wakefield, 
died about 1575, and left three coheiresses, thus 
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distributed: (1) Dorothy, married Matthew Went- 
worth of West Bretton, and was living1585 (p. 334); 
(2) Grace, married John Savile, of Wath, and 
was living 1585 (p. 358); (3) Margaret, married 
Thomas, son of Robert Nettleton, who was living 
36 Hen. VIII. (p. 557). Was the father of these 
coheiresses the Richard Charlesworth whose aunt, 
Margaret Charlesworth, married Robert Warde, of 
Pontefract, who died in 1543, with children under 
age, and whose will was proved at York on May 
31 of that year ? R. H. H. 


Pontefract. 


Suy-piat Inscatrrion.—On an old sun-dial in 

Newlyn West is the inscription, “ Time flies, death 

& moment may be wished when worlds 

want wealth to buy.” Is this a quotation or an 

original composition of some Cornishman of the 

Queen Anne period (for to that age the style of the 
letters would point) ? Ww. Ss. L. 8. 


Srrvats.—In clause 2 of the Suffrage Bill 
I read, “ If the qualifying pranions be situate,” &c, 
Is situate legal Eoglish ? I thought the expression 
was used exclusively by house agents. 2 

House of Commons. 

(This question has been discussed in “N. & Q.,” 5th 
8. i, 407 ; ii. 58, 115, where instances of the use of situate 
are advanced : “A goodly orchard ground was situate” 

Chapman, translation of Odyssey); “I know where it 

suuate” (Shakspeare, Love's Labour's Lost, 1. ii.) ; 
and “There's nothing situate under heaven's eye” 
(Comedy of Errors, I, i.).} 


Source or Nursery Rarme Wantep.— 
“The Man in the Moon came down at noon, 
And asked the way to Norwich, 
The Man in the South he burnt his mouth, 


By eating cold pease porridge.” 
I have just met with the above. Is it a genuine 
nursery rhyme or a political satire ? Ayoy, 


Proverns.—Can any of your readers supply 
equivalent English proverbs for the following !— 
“ Quand on veut noyer son chien, on dit qu'il est 


enragé. 
“On ne fait point d’omelettes sans casser des ceufs,” 
* Qui terre a, guerre a.” 
F, Capocay. 
( Give a dog an ill name and hang him,” 
“ Nothing venture nothing have.” ] 


Wirrat.—What is the derivation of the word 
wirral? Ihave looked in Edmunds’s Names of 
Places, but the information supplied is not definite 
enough. RANK Lupron. 


ScatmMELPeNNinckK.—Required, date of birth, 
date of death, and short account of Mary Anne 
Schimmelpenninck, a contemporary of Eliz. Fry. 

C. A. B. 
[1778~1856.] 


Bisney ——, Wire or Masor-Generat Heyr- 
man Rooxe.—Oan any of your genealogical cor- 


respondents kindly enable me to identify this 
lady? She died intestate, and the administration, 
granted Nov. 27, 1756, gives no information. Her 
second son (1692-1776) was named Brudenell Rice 
Rooke. Could she have been one of the numerous 
descendants of the marriage of Thomas Markham, 
of Ollerton, co. Nottingham, with Mary, daughter 
and heir of Sir Rice Griffin, of Braybrook, co. 
Leicester, by Elizabeth Brudenell, his = 


New Univ. Club. 


1x Cavrcn Worsnir.—Can any of 
your readers give references showing actual use of 
hymns in Church worship, (1) in the Church of 
England at the Reformation, (2) the earliest use 
of them in the Church of Scotland, (3) approval 
of them by the early reformers in England and 
Scotland ? What references are there to their use 
in Church worship in the first and second centuries 
by contemporary writers ? 


Freemaytie, Winkiecompe, Drycorr 
Famities. —Sir Walter Scott opens the first 
chapter of Woodstock with a description of the 
Puritan feeling which in 1652 prevailed there, 
and says that “from the chantry of King John,” 
in the parish church, there had disappeared, besides 
the house of Lee, “others of gentle blood and 
honoured lineage—Freemantles, Winklecombes, 
Drycotts,” &c. Can any of your readers tell me 
from whence Sir Walter Scott derived this infor- 
mation—he confesses that he had no time for anti- 
quarian research in Woodstock itself—or inform 
me where I can find out more about these — 

HETA. 


Tae Seconps’ on Wartcues.—Can any 
of your readers inform me at what time the seconds’ 
hand on watches was introduced, and who was the 
inventor or introducer ? W. 8. E. 

Rochester, N.Y 


“ENGLAND MUST PAY THE PIPER.” —In his 
Britane’s Distemper (p. 5, Spald. Club ed.), Patrick 
Gordon, writing of the events of 1639, asks the 
question, “ Was not that old English prophecie 
now made pleine and‘cleare which said, 

* Germanie beginnes a dance 

That passes through Italie, Spaine, and France, 

But England most pay the pyper’?”’ 
Is it known, exactly or ximately, how old 
this “old prophecy” is? in his Dictionary of 
Phrase an Fable, Dr. Brewer tells us that the 
phrase “To pay the piper” comes from the tradi- 
tion about the Piper of Hamelin, who was not 
paid. But England, I fancy, had from early 
times pipers who lived by their piping, the ex- 
pense of which was, doubtless, on frequent occa- 
sions defrayed by one out of the many that had 
enjoyed the pleasure of the dance. The passage 
from the literal to the figurative meaning is very 
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easy, and it would seem unnecessary to fetch the 
phrase from so far. The French have managed, 
without the help of foreign tradition, to give a 
proverbial furm to the same idea. “ Payer les 
violons ” has long been used in the sense of paying 
the expense of something of which others have all 
the profit or pleasure. But Dr. Brewer has, no 
doubt, good reasons for what he affirms. 
A. C. Mounsey. 
Jedburgh. 


Cuvrce oF St. Borotpn.—Can any one tell 
me where I may find information respecting the 
first church of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, 
erected between the reigns of Cnut and Henry I., 
and demolished by the Canons of Holy Trinity 
Priory shortly before the Dissolution? I am fami- 
liar with the scanty information in Stow, but should 
like to know of any other authority. 

H. J. Grirrin. 

London Institution, 


Ixcome Tax Returns.—Will any one tell me 
ifa return is published every year of the amount 
collected as income tax from different kinds of 
income? I am anxious to compare the amounts so 
collected from commercial incomes for a number of 

ears ; but Ido not know where to get the necessary 
information. I have an impression that such 
returns are only published when moved for in the 
House of Commons, and that the amount produced 
by commercial incomes is only shown in combina- 
tion with that collected on professional incomes. 
Is this not so? E. ©. H. 


Story or tae Eppystoxe Licnrnovse. 
—Can any one kindly refer me to the book in 
which is the story of a keeper of the old Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse whose hair was turned white in 
one night from the noise of the waves, lashed b 
the storm, reverberating in a cave beneath? The 
existence of this cave he was not aware of, and, 
not being able to account for the noise, he was in 
incessant fright that he, together with the light- 
house, woul be washed away. I was told the 
source a long time ago, but have forgotten it. Is 
the story founded on fact ? ALPHA. 


Om or THe Rerorwers.—Is any- 
thing known of an oil painting on panels of 
Luther, with Calvin, Melanchthon, and eleven 
other leaders of the Reformation around him? 
An open Bible is on the table before them and a 
lighted candle, which a priest, pope, devil, and 
cardinal from below are trying to blow Ay 2 

» 


Scampianps.—A large field in m ish 
is called The of 
scamblands. In this latter from it occurs so far 
back as the year 1398. What is the probable 
meaning of scamblands HavrTparce, 


Foster Famity.—In his Extinct and Dormant 
Baronetage Sir Bernard Burke gives an account 
of the Forsters of Aldermaston, Berks, baronets 
1620-1711, in which he states that the arms of St. 
Martin and Zouche of Dean were introduced into 
the windows of Aldermaston Hall. Will any of 
your readers kindly tell me if the hall is still 
standing, and also if any arms exist? Burke also 
says, concerning the descent of the Aldermaston 
property, that there would appear to have been 
four generations of Richards, terminating in a 
daughter and heiress, married toa Delamere. Is 
anything more known about the Delameres and 
the four Richards? I have heard that in the 
church there are some fine monuments of the 
families of Foster, Delamere, and Orchard. What 
are the arms and inscriptions on them? and who 
were the Orchards, and did they ever possess 
Aldermaston ? if so, when ? 

C. Witmer Foster. 

Dalton Vicarage, Rotherham. 


Encravine.—Can any one tell me of whom 
the following old engraving is likely to be a por- 
trait? A youthful lady, with her hair in curls on 
her shoulders and a very small crown curiously 
placed on the back of her head as if falling off, is 
seated under a canopy in. front of a table, on 
whjch are a clock, a bell, and writing materials, 
Two winged cherubs hold aside the drapery on 
either side, whilst two above are about to place a 
laurel crown on her head. The following inscrip- 
tion is on a tablet, forming part of the picture, at 


a Studious she is & all Alone 
Most visitants, when she has none, 
Her Library on which she look’s 
It is Her Head her Thoughts her Books. 
Scorninge dead Ashes without Fire 
For her owne Flames doe her inspire,” 
The engraving is by Petr. van Schuppen, after 
Abr. Diepenbeck. e latter artist was born in 
1607, and died in 1675. 
Constance 
[A surmise might rather rashly be ventured that the 
ortrait in — will prove to be that of Margaret, 
uchess of Newcastle. } 


Dovste Cness.—I have a chess-board made 
for this game, which is played by four persons, as 
whist is, with two sets of men; but I have not 
the rules, and shall be glad to be put in the way 
to D ae we a copy of them. F, J. Harpy. 

ydenham, 


“THE DEVIL HAS HANGED A DOO.”—In a letter 
written by a Scotch lady from Brussels in the year 
1756 the following sentence occurs:— There {at 
the house of the minister from Vienna] they play 
high, and Madam by that is excluded, as the devil 
has hanged a dog before her door, for she never 
holds a card, which is a very considerable afflic- 
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tion.” I should be glad to know if this expres- 
sion, which I take to be synonymous with bad 
luck, has been met with elsewhere. It is new to 
me, and I am not aware that it is Scotch. 
Avex. Ferovussoy, Lieut,-Col. 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Scnootpory Ruyrme.—Can any one correct and 
supply the remainder of the following schoolboy 
rhyme /— 

“ Have you seen the three ghosteses 
Sitting on three black posteses 
Eating dry mouldy crusteses, 
And the fat running down over their fisteses?” 


R. H. Busk. 


Prickine For Snerirrs.—In a daily paper 
of March 5 I read: “ Her Majesty pricked the list 
of sheriffs for England and Wales.” What are the 
meaning and origin of “ pricking for sheriffs” ? 

H. Le Jeune. 

344, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


“Hicn the Spectator, No. 437, the 
following sentence occurs:—‘ Were you to see 
Gatty walk the Park at high mall you would ex- 

t those who followed her and those who met 

er could immediately draw their swords for her.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” oblige me with an 

earlier example of the use of the expression “ high 
mall” ? H. Scuerrey. 


Avtocrarns Wantep.—I am anxious to obtain 
the autographs of Sir John Moore, Count Cavour, 
and General Wolfe, and shall be greatly obliged 
if any reader of “ N. & Q.” will put me on their 
track. A. C. 


Avruors or Quotations WANTED.— 


“ When Fate has bid our Drama stop, 

And Life's last scene is o'er, 

And Death has let the curtain drop, 
And we can play no more : 

Then who played king and who played peasant 
Will not be the test, 

The only question then will be, 
Who played his part the best?” 

FRANKLIN 


“ Far Cathay.” F. Grezy, 


Replies. 


GRACE DARLING. 
(6 8. ix. 142, 190, 217.) 


In your issue of Feb. 23 there is a very interestin 
sketch of our heroine Grace Darling, and as i 
am at the present time engaged in drawing atten- 
tion to the dilapidated state of her canopied tomb 
in our churchyard, I thought that no doubt many 
of your readers might be sufficiently interested to 
contribute to its restoration. At the time of 
the late Fisheries Exhibition there was a box 
placed near her famous coble for contributions, 


and although the box was not placed there till 
August, yet before the close of the exhibition there 
was nearly 28/. in it. I have had the canopied 
tomb with the full-length figure carefully examined 
by a competent architect, and he estimates the 
cost of a real and lasting repair at 1001, 
towards which I have already received about 
601, St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, on the Inner 
Farne Island, has been restored many years in 
good taste, though I am not aware it was so done 
as a memorial to her. There is service there as 
opportunity offers. Only too gladly shall I acknow- 
ledge any contributions or answer any questions 
relative to her of whom we all are so especially 
proud. I would add that one of Grace Darling’s 
sisters still survives here, in health and happiness. 
A. O. Mepp, Vicar of Bamburgh. 
Belford, Northumberland, 


A correspondent writes so circumstantially con- 
cerning a “young man from Durham,” to whom 
he states Grace Darling had been betrothed, that 
the story of her betrothal may easily pass as a fact 
which has credible authority. No member of the 
family was more in her confidence than the sister 
who attended her during the closing months of 
her life, and, together with their father, was present 
when Grace died, and she has distinctly and re- 
peatedly delared to the writer of this communica- 
tion that Grace Darling never was engaged to any 
one. Another correspondent has fallen intoa mis- 
apprehension as to the owner of the boat of the 
Darlings, who is not Mrs. Joicey of Gateshead, 
but another lady, Mrs. Joicey of Newton Hall, 
Stocksfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The exhibition 
of this boat seems to have given new life to the 
fame of the heroine of the Farne Islands; and 
it may interest many to know that having, when 
near her end, asked to be raised in bed, she died 
with her father’s arms around her. 

Tae Avutuor or “Grace 
Her Tave Srory.” 


It may not be generally known that there are in 
existence two authentic portraits of this humble 
heroine, taken from the life shortly after the in- 
teresting event. The pictures are in oil. One 
of them was the joint production of the late Mr. 
Carmichael and Mr. H. P. Parker (then of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and afterwards of Sheffield), It 
represented Grace and her father in their boat 
rowing out to the wreck—the sea being, of course, 
by Carmichael, the boat and its occupants by 
Parker. The other picture was by Parker, repre- 
senting the interior of Darling’s house, with 
family group, the daughter being a conspicuous 
figure, and her portrait carefully painted. She 
gave him several sittings—a favour obtained with 
difficulty—and he stayed two or three days on the 
island on that acccount. The young woman's 
features were decidedly plain, but the expression 
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of her countenance sensible and amiable, and her 
chin and lower jaw denoted firmness and deter- 
mination. The artist spoke highly of her conduct 
and manners, and formed a good opinion of the 
family generally. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may know what became of these pic- 
tures. Being in a certain sense of historical interest 
they ought to be preserved. As regards the paint- 
ing, the sea-piece would not disgrace South Ken- 
sington or our National Gallery. M. H. R. 


W, V, F (6 S. ix. 94, 132)—I am sen- 
sible of the consideration and tolerance of Pror. 
Sxeat’s explanation, especially seeing how far 
apart must be the points of sight from which we 
look at such matters. Perhaps from that cause 
there is one thing which still does not seem to me 
clear. If “a fantastical Norman way of writing” 
is able to change u or v into w in our quoted 
example, “ Doflisc=Douelis= Dawlish,” why is it 
not included as an efficient cause of such a 
change in any code of such causes or “laws”? 
But the example quoted is not solitary. I will 
quote another from the same part of England. 

Before what we may call the imperial condition 
of the West Saxon nation had extended west of, 
say, Taunton, under King Ine, an independent 
Saxon colony, ranking as a kingdom, had already 
settled further west, in the midst of Celtic Dam- 
nonia, around the estuary of the river Exe. It 
does not appear to have been a hostile settlement, 
for our glimpses of it are obtained from occasional 
Christianizations of the pagan Saxon settlers by 
the Celtic indigenes. It was, no doubt, of littoral 
or commercial origin, as in the later cases of the 
pirate Northmen; the purchase terms on the 
wholesale side of commerce not being yet restricted 
to equal exchange, and wealth and commodities 
welcome whencesoever they came. I long to get 
the whole of this interesting unwritten episode of 
our history safely upon paper; but all that we 
want of it here is that there appears to have been 
a pagan Saxon household close outside the east 
gate of the city of Exeter, whereof the four daugh- 
ters became Christian—two of them ma of 
whom one has left her name, St. Sidwell, in a 
shrinal church on the blood-stained spot, and in 
the surrounding suburb, now a large and populous 


In the same charter (Cod. Dipl., No. 940) of 
Bishop Leofric from which I formerly quoted 
“Doflisc” is the name of a manor “ Sidefullan 
hiwisc,” which seems never yet to have been iden- 
tified. Mr. Kemble does not even guess a place. 
Mr. wom transcribes the original two words, as 
they , into his translation. The compilers of 
the Monasticon Anglicanum translate the word 
hiwise by familia, There can be no doubt that 

manor is the suburb above mentioned, and 
the word hiwisc must have meant the community 


which had gathered around the shrine, which may 
have been at first one of the semi-monastic societies 
which were an exigent condition of insulated first 
Christian societies, and often called familie, The 
parish has been known for centuries as one of the 
fees of the Dean and Chapter, and the martyr has 
been immemorially commemorated by a special 
ritual in Exeter Cathedral.* 

The date of the above-quoted charter must be 
soon after a.p. 1050. But there is a quite in- 
dependent record of the name in another document, 
also judged by Humfrey Wanley to be about the 
date of the Conquest. This is the Anglo-Saxon 
catalogue of shrines in England printed by Dr. 
Hickes in his Dissertatio Epistolaris, where the 
name appears in the entry, “®onne rested s’ce 
Sipefulle feemne wiputan Exanceastre.” 

The name of the suburb does not appear in 
Domesday, where it must have been covered by 
Heueotruua= Heavitree, of which it was once a 
parcel. It soon appears, however, in Norman 
church-Latin as Sancta Sativola, a dedication 
added by Bp. Warelwast, regn. Henry L., to that 
of a Damnonian church at Laneast, in Cornwall, 
which till then had been only St. Welvela, 4. ¢., 
St. Gulwal, “Eccl’'ia de Satmole,” in the printed 
Taxatio, A.D. 1291, is evidently a misprint for 
“Satiuole,” the Exeter shrine, and is a second 
example of this form of the name. 

Well, here we have another series of the dis- 
puted interchanges of f, v, and w—the pre-Norman 
Sithfulle, the Norman Latin Sativola, and the 
English, of at least five centuries past, Sidwell, 
This last does not look like “a fantastical Norman 
way of writing.” 

But with regard to calling w, as now generally 
used in polite English speech, a consonant at all : 
there is nothing in this use which is not quite 
well represented, by the w-carent nations, by 
equivalent vowels. The French write Edouard, 
and in Middle Age Latin are many such examples 
as Odoardus. There was, however, and probably 
still is,a very strong consonant power of this letter, 
quite lately living in Wessex. It is when it is 
initial and followed by r, and in that position it 
is double the force of v, or equal to the two 
original vv’s of which it is composed. The disuse 
of this power is even a greater loss to our speech 
than that of the letter r, which has taken place in 
one of the two cockney dialects. This force is 
very effective in the words vvreak, vvrong, and 
vorithe ; it is very emphatic in vvretch; but an 
early impression of the phrase “the vvrath of 
God,” from the mouth of one of our elders, is 
positively indelible, Tuomas KErsLaKE, 


* It is but just to say that since the above was written 
I have found that the late Rev. Dr. Oliver had already 
read Bp. Leofric’s “Sidefullan hiwise” to be the sub- 
Oy manor or fee of St. Sidwell (Bishops of Exeter, 
Pp. . 
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Tomas Farrrax (6" ix. 109).—The Thomas 
Fairfax about whom Kitiicrew makes inquiry 
may ee have been the elder son of Henry, 
fourth Lord Fairfax. He was baptized in Bolton 
Percy Church on April 19, 1657, according to the 
following entry in the register, viz, “ Thomas 
son of Henry Fairfax y* younger, of Bolto’, Esq’, 
born y* 16, was baptized y* nineteenth day of 
Aprill, 1657.” The elder Henry Fairfax was 
rector of the parish at this time, and no doubt his 
son “ Henry, y* younger,” was residing with his 
father, who was a widower, in the rectory house. 
Henry, the fourth lord, died in 1688, and was 
succeeded by his son, the above Thomas, as fifth 
lord. He sat for some years as M.P. for York- 
shire, till 1707, Mr. Markham says, but, according 
to Thoresby (Diary, i. 343), he declined the elec- 
tion in 1702, and “‘ the Marquis of Hartington 
and Sir John Kaye were elected.” He died in 
1710. His wife was Catharine, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas, Lord Culpepper. 

Mr. Markham, on p. 409 of his Life of Lord 
Fairfax, says that “he took an active part in pro- 
moting the Revolution,” ¢.¢., in 1689. In 1685, 
when his commission was dated, he would be 
twenty-eight years old—of sufficient age to be 
captain of a troop of horse. The commission 
could have no reference whatever to Thomas, the 
sixth lord, as he was not born till 1691. 

The “‘ Henry Fairfax of Oglethorpe,” mentioned 
by Kiturcrew, was brother of Lord Ferdinando, 
uncle of “ Black Tom,” father of Henry, the fourth 
lord, and rector of Bolton Percy. He retired from 
the benefice in consequence of the Act of Uni- 
formity of 1662, and died at Oglethorpe, near 
Bramham, in 1665. The following is the entry of 
his burial in the Bolton Percy register, viz., ‘‘ Mr. 
Henry ffairfax, Minnisster, dyed at Ogellithorp, 
and was buried at Bolton Church the 8” day of 
Apprill” (1665). There is a large memorial slab in 
the church, at the entrance to the chancel from the 
nave, with the arms of Fairfax impaling Cholmley 
sculptured upon it, and containing the following 
inscription :— 

“Here | the bodyes of | Henry Fairfax, late 

Rec | tor of this Church, and | of Mary his wife. Hee 
dyed | April ye 6, 1665, aged 77, Shee | dyed December 
ye 24, 1649 | Aged 56,” 
In 1868 this slab was removed from within the 
Communion rails to its nt position, when the 
encaustic tiles were laid down and the chancel 
beautified and restored by the late venerated and 
estimable rector, Archdeacon Creyke. It was 
taken from just in front of the sedilia; it will, 
therefore, be obvious that the first portion of the 
inscription is now misleading. I was present at 
the removal. Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 

Bolton Percy. 

P.S8.—I observe in the Yorkshire Post of 
Feb, 9, 1884, an obituary notice of Lieut,- 


Col. Thomas Ferdinand Fairfax, of Steeton, 
Bilbrough, and Newton Kyme. Though of the 
junior branch of the family which settled at 
Steeton (not Sleeton), he was the head in this 
country of this once renowned family. He died 
Feb. 8, 1884, at Newton Kyme, in the forty-fifth 
ear of his age. On April 14, 1869, he married, in 

lton Percy Church, Evelyn Selina Milner, sister 
of Sir Frederick George Milner, of Nun-Appleton, 
the present baronet, and he leaves two sons, Guy 
Thomas, born 1870, and Bryan, and one daughter, 
Evelyn. 


Suaxspearian Query (6 ix. 87, 138).— 
Dr. Nicnorsoy has explained the grammatical 
construction, but the laws of rhyme also would 
prevent any poet from adding tend after two 
similar terminations, intend and extend, in the 
same stanza. Schmidt, in his Shakspeare-Lexi 
explains the passage correctly, but does not bring 
out the peculiar force of the verb lend, in which 
the primary meaning is lending money. Loans 
are but for a time, and must be repaid, when a 
fresh loan may be made. The poet seems to imply 
that the eyes make their gazes, so rapidly recall 
them, and pay them out again so repeatedly and 
with such slight intervals, that they may be said to 
be made “everywhere at once,” and to be “ no 
where fixed.” So Virgil describes Dido in her 
frantic grief and rage as “huc illac volvens 
oculos” (4in., iv. 363), and at last seeking the 
light, “ oculis errantibus” (ibid. 691). Shakspere 
is fond of the verb lend, using it above a hundred 
times with slight shades of difference of meaning. 

W. E. Bockuey, 


James Dopp, Actor anp 
(6 S. vii. 189, 483, 495)—In the list of books 
written by the above your correspondent Ma. 
Puart omits the following, evidently by the same 
author:— 

“The | Ancient and Modern | History | of | Gibraltar 

| and the | Sieges and Attacks it | hath sustained, | with 
an | Accurate Journal | of the | Siege of that Fortress 
by the Spaniards from Febry. 13 | to June 23, 1727. 
By J. 8. Dodd, | late gt egy 
don, printed for John Murray, No, 33, | Fleet 
MDCCLXXXI.” 
This work was dedicated to Jeffery, Lord Amherst. 
R. Srewarr Partrerson, 
Chaplain H.M. Forces. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Foxes=Foxatoves (6 ix. 167).—This use 
of foes for forgloves is curious, and dates to 1684. 
The plant was named Digitalis purpurea, in 1564, 
by Leonard Fuchs, of Tubingen. Fuchs means a 
fox. I wonder at what date Fuchs’s purplish-red 
glove-flower was first called a foxglove. 

Curasert Breve. 


Bisnor Parr (6 ix. 148).—Richard Parr is 
said to have been a Lancashire man, and to have 
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been born at Eccleston in that county in the year 
1592. At the age of seventeen he was admitted 
to Brasenose College, Oxford, as a student on 
Sept. 2, 1609. In 1614, being then a B.A, 
he was elected a fellow of his college. “ Whilst 
he continued in the ypiversity,” as Fuller quaintly 
says, “he was very painful in reading the arts to 
young scholars; and afterwards having cure of 
souls, no less industrious in the ministry.” On 
August 25, 1626, he was instituted as Rector of 
Ladbrook, in Warwickshire, one Edmund Tomkins 
being then the patron of that living. Two years 
afterwards, on Feb. 6, 1628, upon the resignation 
of Edward Bromicker, he was instituted Rector of 
Eccleston, upon the presentation of the king and 
the Court of Wards. It appears that he took the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1634, and in the 
next year he became the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
in succession to William Foster, who had only 
been appointed the year before. Parr continued 
to hold the living of Eccleston, and in 1643 his 
name appears amongst those of the ministers 
“sequestered” by Parliament. See Fuller’s 
Worthies of England, vol. ii. p. 200; Wood's 
Athene Oxonienses (Bliss), vols. iii. 343-4, iv. 
808-810; Baines’s Lancashire (1870), vol. ii. 
F 148 ; and Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 233. In 

eltham’s Isle of Man Morensis will find that 
Robert Parr, vicar-general, was Vicar of Kirk 
Christ Lezayre 1713-28 (p. 168); that another 
Parr, to whom Feltham gives no Christian name, 
was Rector of Kirkbride (p. 173); and that Thomas 
Parr was Vicar of Kirk Arbory (p. 253). 

G. F. R. B. 


Usassoitep (6" viii. 367).—Worcester and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, though they do not give the 
compound unassoil in their dictionaries, have two 
verbs in the simple form assoil, (1) to soil or foul, 
from souiller, to foul ; (2) to set free, from absol- 
vere, W. E. 


Ersxixves or Carrysipe (6 ix. 168, 197, 
238).—Mr. Braprorp will get the information he 
desires by consulting Chambers’s Lives of Illus- 
trious and Distinguished Scotsmen (Blackie & 
Son, Glasgow, 1833), p. 218 ; or, “Memoir of Rev. 
Ebenezer Erskine,” by the late Rev. James Harper, 
D.D., in United Presbyterian Fathers (Fullarton 
& Co., Edinburgh, Dublin, and London, 1849). 


Wma. Crawrorp. 
15, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


“Taz Decameron” (6 S, ix. 129).—SicNor 
Ricct has started a question of enormous interest 
to English literature, viz., the possibility of an 
English translation of the Decamerone in Chaucer's 
time. As Sacchetti’s book is somewhat rare in 
England, perhaps Sicror Ricct will supplement 
his note by the verba ipsa which the novelist 
used in stating this curious fact, The question 


will then be more formally started, and its ex- 


inati lead to i t results. 
amination may importan 100. 


Otp Sretuine or Oaxum (6% S. ix. 6).—1. 
In Saxon Leechdoms, &c. (about 940), vol. ii. 

p. 22-23, we are told, after dressing a broken head 
with the yolk of an egg and honey, to swathe it 
up with tow, “mid acumban beswese” (A.-8. 
dcumbi, dcembi=hards, the coarse part of flax). 

2. Okom. —“ Item, for pick and okom viij*” 
(1481-90, Howard Household Books, Roxb. Club, 

. 24). 
3. kam. Many of them......may......tose 
okam.” About 1577, w Northbrooke, Against 
Dicing, p. 81 (ed. 1843). 

4 y A ade er) And after tozed all as oacombe” 
(1622, Hawkins, Voyage to South Sea, p. 155). 
5. Ocw 


i 
All would sink 
th caulked in every chink.” 
Bat 1850, J ohn Taylor (the Water Poet), Workes, 
pt. iii. p. 66, col. 2, 1. 52. 

6. Ockam.—“ Oyl, Pitch, Rosin, Ockam” (1663, 
H. Cogan, Voyages and Adv. of F. M. Pinto, 
‘p. 70, § 2, ch. xx.). 
The Spaniards do make oakam 
to calk their ships” (1697, Dampier, Voyages, 
vol. i. p. 295, ed. 1729). 

These are some of the various ways in which 
older writers spelt that word we now write oakum, 

Marcaret Hate, 

Blairhill, Stirling. 

“The Junk for the Ockam Pickers is to be had at 
Mr. Thomas Young's at Execution Dock, who furnishes 
this and other Houses with it at Seven Shil, per Hun- 
dred, or he will take it again and allow three Shillings 
per Hundred, after it is picked into Ockam, those that 
pick it allowing him eight Pound in 112 Pound for waste.’ 
—An Account of Several Workhouses, second edit., 1732, 


W.08 


Paratiet Passaces (6% §. viii. 465; ix. 113). 
—As Mr. Movnsey is interested in the song 
introduced by Moliére into his Misanthrope, let 
me refer him to the Moliériste of last month 
(February), as well as to the Moliériste of December, 
1883, in which he will find different musical 
settings mentioned of that song. 

Henri van Lavy. 


Verses “ CuHampers’s 
JournaL” (6" S. v. 429).—The set of verses 
sought for, entitled “Arise, my Love,” will be 
found in No, 59, dated March 16, 1833, p. 56. I 
enclose a copy of the charming little lyric for the 
editor’s gratification. J. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

(The verses in question ‘might easily be by Joanna 
Baillie. } 

Perry France :{Crooxep Usage: Pimtico 
(6™ §S, ix. 148).—For the first of these see Old and 
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New London, vol. iii. p. 172, and vol. iv. pp. 17, 
21, 34, and 45. For the last see the same work, 
vol. v. p. 39. Mus Rosticvs. 


Mr. Loftie’s suggestion as to the derivation of 
Pimlico is, after all, less ingenious than that of 
B. R. (“N. & Q.,” 1" 8. ii. 13), who suggests as 
a possible clue that “the Pemlico which presageth 
storms ” was a strange bird of Barbadoes. E. A. D. 
will find the origin of the word Pimlico discussed 
in “N. & Q.,” 1* 8. i. 383, 474; ii. 13; v. 260; 
3" S. iv. 327; and in Mr. Walford’s Old and New 
London. G. F. R. B. 


Living within the “Ward of Petty France, in 
the City of Westminster,” I am naturally interested 
in this question, and, indeed, in all questions of 
Westminster local history. I copy from my 
common-place book the following notes:— 

“ Petit france, a considerable street between Tuthill 
James Street, W.""—New View of London, 

" There were other places in Westminster with foreign 
names, as Petty France and Petty Calais, said to be so 
called, the former because the French merchants who 
traded with the woolstaplers lived in that place, and the 
other because the staple merchants of Calais dwelt there. 
Widmore, History of Westminster Abbey, 1751, p. 92. 
The woolstaple of Westminster dates from 1353, 
when the Act of Parliament 27 Edw. III. was 

ed creating this one of the ten towns in Eng- 
and wherein the staple or market, removed from 
Bruges, might be held for wool, leather, and the 
like goods. This part of Westminster was no 
doubt so called by the populace for the reason 
given by Widmore. It became fixed and historical 
by the Act of Parliament 27 Eliz., 1585, ‘‘ for the 
good Governement of the Cyttie or Burrough of 
Westminster,” when this city was divided into 
twelve wards, of which “ Petty France” was the 
seventh:— 

“Petty France by vote of the inhabitants received 
its present name of York Street from Frederick {sic}, 
Duke of York, son of George II., who had made a tem- 
porary residence amongst them.’’—Walcott’s Memorials 
of Westminster, p. 289. 

“ Frederick” should be Edward Augustus, Duke 
of York; Walcott is wrong. 

The other Petty France recorded by Stow 
(Strype’s edition, bk. ii. 93) was in Bishopsgate 
ward, London, and was added, at the expense of 
the city, to Bishopsgate Churchyard in 1615. The 
first person therein buried happened to be a 
Frenchman, Martin de la Toure, who 

“ May well be said 
T’ bave dyed in England, 
Yet in France was laid,” 
Stow expressly says it was “called Petty France 
of Frenchmen dwelling there.” J. Maskext. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


Crocks (6" §. viii, 425, 521).—Allow me 
to correct what is doubtless a slip of the pen. 


It is Pisa, not Florence Cathedral, which claims 
for its singularly beautiful “sanct lamp” the merit 
of suggesting his discovery to Galileo. 

R. H. Bosx. 


WILLELMUS FILIUS (6" §. ix. 49).— 
Your correspondent W. H’ H. S. asks whether 
the surname above is Norman or Anglo-Saxon, 
Is it not rather Danish and cognate with Dan, 
store=strong? The man named “le Stur,” “of 
Honeton,” is hence “ the Strong,” &c. 

Frep. Norris. 


Goopman §. ix. 66).—Mr. says, 
correctly enough, that I cite this word in my Folk- 
Etymology from Mr. Wright’s Bible Word-Book; 
but he ought in justice to have added that I cite 
it only to reject the account which connects it with 
A.-S. gumman. It is part of the plan of my book 
to examine those words, like beef-eater, fow-glove, 
welsh-rabbit, which are not corruptions at all, 
though they often have been regarded as such. 

A. Patmer. 

Woodford. 


A [Later] Lerrer or Lorp Brron (6 S. ix. 
186).—I have a holograph letter of Lord Byron’s(five 
quarto pages, closely written), dated from “ Mesa- 
longhi, March 30th, 1824,” of which I shall be 
glad to send a copy if the editor and Mus Ros- 
Ticus wish to see it in print, It is addressed to 
“Jno. Bowring, Esq., &c., Greek Committee, 
London,” and is franked “Noel Byron.” As 
Byron died on April 19, it is probably one of his 
latest letters, and perhaps has not been printed. 

Este. 

Fillongley, Coventry. 


Frecpine’s “Tom Jones” (6" viii. 288, 314; 
ix. 54, 77).—I am sorry that so sincere an admirer 
of Mr. Austin Dosson’s literary and poetical gifts 
as Iam should have incurred his censure. I can 
only plead, like “ M. Scriblerus Lectori” at the 
end of the errata in Lawton Gilliver’s first edition 
of the Dunciad: “ But this, kind reader, bei 
only matter of fact, not of criticism, be so candi 
as to impute meerly to the error of the Printer,” 
or rather to the innocency of my intentions. It 
was not my object in writing to criticize Mr. 
Dossoy, but simply to draw attention to an in- 
cident in Fielding’s literary history which had 
apparently escaped the notice of the novelist’s 
biographers. On reading the passage on p. 121 
of Mr. Dosson’s Fielding, my impression was that 
the words “on this occasion” referred to a period 
subsequent to the printing of Tom Jones. If I 
undesignedly misrepresented Mr. Dosson’s mean- 
ing, I can only ask him to accept my apologies. 
The quotation from Horace Walpole, however, is 
not of much assistance either way. It confirms the 
statement in the Atheneum that the price paid 
for the work was 600/., which nobody disputes, 
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but is inconclusive with regard to the point whether 
the money was paid before or after publication. 
There is thus no discrepancy between my “ matter 
of fact” and Walpole’s account. The paragraph 
in the Atheneum is, I submit, admissible as an 
authority for the fact in question, In 1851 that 

per was, I believe, conducted by the late Mr. 
& W. Dilke, than whom a more conscientious 
critic never lived, and he was not likely to admit 
into the editorial columns a statement for the 
truth of which there was not satisfactory evidence. 

By aslip of the pen, I observe that on p. 541 
refer to the assignment of Tom Jones as having been 
purchased by Mr. Forster at Daniel’s sale. It was, 
of course, the assignment of Joseph Andrews, which 
is now in the South Kensington Museum. 

W. F. Pripgavx. 
Calcutta, 


ForrarsHire (6 S. ix. 27, 175).—May I be 
permitted to correct the statement of T. S. that by 
“ Angus and Mearns” is indicated the county of 
Forfar? For this, Angus is the old name; by 
Mearns, or “the Mearns,’ we understand the 
adjacent county of Kincardine. I should have 
thought it barely needful to point out these facts 
to one who had reviewed Mr. Jervise’s excellent 
book on The History and Traditions of the Land 
of the Lindsays in Angus and Mearns. The notes 
to which W. ©. J. refers in his query formed part 
of a collection of materials which the late Mr. 
Jervise made in the course of his journeys as 
Examiner of Registers. Much of this collection 
has been printed in two quarto volumes, entitled 
Epitaphs end Inscriptions from Burial-qgrounds 
and Old Buildings in the North-East of Scotland 
(vol. i, published 1875 ; vol. ii., 1879, Edinburgh, 
Douglas). Both volumes were limited in the 
number of impressions, and are consequently scarce. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, Angus. 


Ancient Cuurcu-Betts at TresmEeR, Corn- 
WALL (6 §. viii. 406).—The Rev. Mr. Owen has 
not been altogether successful in his attempt to 
unravel the meaning of the inscriptions on these 
bells. Two of them appear to have formerly hung 
in a hunting-tower, and the legend upon the one 
which Mr. Owen styles No. 2 should be read 
before that on No. 1. Having been favoured by 
Mr. Dunkin with a sight of his rubbings of the 
lettering, I would suggest the following readings 
in preference to Mr. Owen’s :— 

(1) We are [“‘beop ”] both made to wake Eleanor for to 


catch game. 

(2) But [“hac”] do, by my rede, think on Hws soul, 
and so was his name. 

The two legends stand, literally, thus :— 

(1) + WE: BEVT : IMAKID : BOPE : TO WAKIE : ELIANORE: 
FOR: TO : KACHE : GAME. 

(2) + HAC, DO BI MINE REDE. PENK ON HVYS SOVLE. 
AND [D reversed] , 80 WAS , IIIS NAME, 


These inscriptions might doubtless incline some to 
suppose that we have here a play upon a man’s 
name, viz., “ Hew [Hugh] Sole” (or “ Atte Sole”), 
his wife’s name being Eleanor. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that in early times a knightly 
family, whose name is written “ Hewys” in the 
Parliamentary Roll of Arms, temp. Edward I. or 
IL, held property in the county in which the bells 
are now located, and also in the contiguous county 
of Devon. It is possible, therefore, I imagine, 
that the inscription may be intended to read 
“think on Hewys’s soul,” &c., and meant to apply 
to a member of the family who had a spouse named 
Eleanor. James GREENSTREET. 


Fiemish Sepvtcarat Brasses (6" §. ix. 107, 
155, 215).—These brasses have been removed from 
the hospital in the Place St. Pharailde, at Ghent, 
which has been dissolved, to the Bibliothéque in 
the same city. C. R. Mawynine. 

Diss Rectory. 


“Tae Dean or Bapasos” (6 ix. 207).—If 
Mr. Noreate will turn to a famous old German 
work, entitled “ Palmblatter, Erlesene morgen- 
liindische Erzihlungen fiir die Jugend, von J. G. 
Herder und A. J. Liebeskind,” he will find in it 
the original of the fable of which he possessed a 
MS. translation. The story narrated in Palm- 
bliitter is probably also the same as the one of 
which Bishop Thirlwall “read some sixty years 
ago” a translation “in some magazine, the title of 
which he had forgotten.” The original edition of 
Palmblitter appeared at Jena from 1787 to 1800, 
in four volumes. Herder died in 1803. WN, T. 


I have a copy of The Dean of Badajos in a little 
volume made up of several numbers of “ Rose’s 
Cabinet Edition of Standard Tales of All Nations, 

tice one halfpenny (Rose, printer, Broadmead, 
ristol).” Each number has a title-page, not dated. 
The book was given to me at school fifty years ago. 
If Mr. Norcate cannot by the aid of this clue 
find the story, I will lend him the volume; it is 
much torn at the beginning and the end, but the 
Dean is complete. 
Ryland Road, Edgbaston. 


Samian Ware (6% §. ix. 87, 137, 216).—The 
late Charles Roach Smith published in the Journal 
of the British Archeological Association, April, 
1848, vol. iv. - i, an article on the red-glazed 


pottery of the Romans found in this country and 
on the Continent. Henry W. Haynes. 
Boston, U.S, 


The discovery in England of late years of moulds 
from which the so-called Samian red pottery was 
cast, should be conclusive as to its frequent manu- 
facture in different parts of the country. Before 
any moulds were known to me to have been found 
I came to this conclusion as a certainty from the 
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very different hardness of the clay, varying ac- 
cording to the place of discovery. The London 
specimens are hard enough to resist acid, those 
found about the Medway are almost entirely dis- 
integrated by the action of the water. J. C. J. 


M.LV. (6% S. ix. 229).—The obituary in the 
Morning Post of July 12, 1883, had the same 
notice of Lady Flora Hastings’s death, but instead 
of the initials M.J.V., it had “ Mors Janua Vite.” 
The 12th may have been the date of burial ; the 
reason for this announcement seems — 


[The above explanation is so clearly authoritative we 
dispense with printing the ingenious conjectures sent us 
by many contributors. ] 


G. P. R. James (6" S. ix. 227)—The Christian 
names of this prolific novelist and historian were 
George Payne Rainsford, for which I am a good 
authority, his wife being my mother's sister. It is 
strange that the names given to him in joke by 
friends should have been preserved in Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia, In the same manner Alaric Alfred 
Watts found it difficult to clear himself from the 
imputed name of Alaric Attila Watts. 

M. E. Foss, 

Addiscombe. 


Some wag dubbed him George Prince Regent, 
from a pretentious speech of Mr. James which 
had gone the round of the clubs. E. B, 


Morro Wantep For Book or QuvorTations 
(6™ §. ix. 207, 236).— By quotation you may 

w rich and yet impoverish no man.” “Coin 
Se quotation from the mint, and so an old 
thought circulated quickens the mental currency.” 
“Polished gems that await resetting.” “ Here 
yoa have a temple of images without idolatry.” 
* First thoughts breed second, and second thoughts 
are best.” “ Thoughts are eternal as the stars, and 
may be used to decorate the night of Time.” Cum 
multis aliis. C. A, Warp. 


Romaw Leotow (6" ix. 88).— Your corre- 
spondent will find some information on this sub- 
ject in a book published at Bath in 1804, in 
3 vols., entitled Memoirs of the Life of Agrippina, 
the Wife of Germanicus, by Elizabeth Hamilton. 
I have not read the book very lately, but think 
that the camp life of the Romans is fairly treated. 

GENERAL. 


Harvest Wace Trwe or (6 S. ix. 
229).— Perhaps the book read was Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, and a reference to chap. ix. pt. ii., 
on the “ Value of Money” and “ Pay of Labourers,” 
will give Mr. Cooxes the information he wants 
about the “Statutes of Labour” (1350, Edw. IIL, 
Hen. VL, 1444, and Hen. VII., 1496); and he will 
find that although wages were less than a penny 


in many cases, there was always a higher rate at 
harvest time. Under the Act of 1444 the yearly 
wages of a chief hind or shepherd was 24s., those 
of « common servant in husbandry 18s. 4d., both 
rates under a penny a day, but with meat and 
drink. In 1350 the statute of labourers fixed the 
wages of reapers at harvest time at 3d. a day, 
without diet. The statute of 1444 gave reapers 
5d, and labourers in building 34d.; but, low as 
these sums appear, the price of corn and meat was 
such that the poor could purchase a relatively 
much larger supply of food than they can now 
with apparently higher wages. 

At the end of the Gulielmi Newbrigensis His- 
toria, Tom Hearne has printed, in black letter 
chiefly, his “ Notw et Spicilegium,” about God- 
stowe and Binsey more particularly. He has some 
interesting remarks on prices and wages for labour. 
Speaking of the “graneries or barnes” at God- 
stowe, he says that the men who threshed there 
had no more than 2d. a quarter for threshing wheat 
or rye, and 1d. for a quarter of barley or oats; and 
he adds that 
“in the same King Edward the third’s reign it was or- 
dained that no haymaker should have more than a penny 
a day, that the mower should have but five pence an 
acre without meat and drinke, and that reapers in the 
first week of August were to have but two pence a day, 
the second week threepence, and so the end of 
August......without meat and drink.” 

He adds, that in Henry V.’s time Culham Bridge 
was built by labourers receiving only 1d. a day ; 
“and it seems the best workmen were employed......’Tis 
& tradition also that when Magdalen College in Oxford 
was built (which was in the next Reign, by William of 
Waynflete, who also built Magdalen bridge over the 
Cherwell) the workmen had only a penny a day.” 

One would like to know what this bridge cost. 
The bridge which replaced it in 1779 cost about 
9,000/., and is now being much improved, widened, 
and strengthened, at a further cost of, I expect, 
nearly 12,0001. Gispes Ricavp, 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Nonsvucn Parace (6" §. viii. 448; ix. 90, 154, 
178, 233).—Before the discussion on this subject 
is brought to a close, permit me to note a curious 

rallel for the name, which I think has never 

mn observed. The Assyrian king Sennacherib, 
speaking of Nineveb, says: “‘ In the midst I placed 
my royal residence, the palace of Zakdi Nu Isha,” 
i. ¢., “ Has-not-an-equal,” or, in one word, Non- 
pareil or Nonsuch (see Records of the Past, i, 31; 
Kalisch, Bible Studves, pt. ii. 226), 
A. Smyrue Paumer. 
Woodford, Essex, 


Zers anv Zerrs (6" §, ix. 128, 235).—E. B. 
thanks E. B. L., and four other contributors named 
by the editor, for correcting the mistake regarding 
zers or zeirs. Now that it has been so kindly 


explained, the sense of the passage in the document 
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is clear, or would be if “ their neames,” &., were 
altered to “those neames eftir following,” for as it 
stands it is nonsense, When one sees “atte the 
yettis ” for “at the gates,” one is prepared for any 
vagaries in the spelling of documents of the six- 
teenth century. One can believe anything when 
St. John is still called Singeon, and St. Leger 
Silinger. Both words are evidently so called from 
the French pronunciation; and E. B. has often 
thought that it is a pity the numerous words of 
French origin introduced into Scotland during the 
sixteenth century should not be carefully pre- 
served before they become obsolete, as the English 
school teaching may cause them to be, among the 
Scottish peasantry. E. B. has met with sinzeour, 
80 evidently setgneur or signor. E. B. 


E. B. L., in correcting E. B.’s “ strange error,” 
says that the letter was “often used in the place 
of y in ancient Scottish documents.” This is in- 
accurate. The Scotch formerly expresed y by a 
character very like the z of old black-letter or 
modern German, but it was not meant for x, as 
E. B. L. seems to imply. Ignorance as to the 
meaning of this character is the reason why we 
now see Zetland used for Yetland. JAYDEE. 


Latix Disticn (6 S. ix. 207).—I should be 
much surprised if any higher authority were found 
for these lines than the schoolboy who penned 
them. The pronoun is, ea, id in all its cases is 
seldom used in classical poetry ; and the colloca- 
tion of ejus and ea sounds hopelessly bad to a 
classical ear. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


Sie Wittiam Patveman (6% S. viii. 348),— 
The person meant is Sir William Pennyman, of 
Marske, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, a noted 
Royalist, who maintained two troops of horse and 
& company of foot at his own expense, and in 1642 
brought to the king’s standard a good regiment of 
foot of about six hundred men, and a troop of 
horse. He had been made a baronet in 1628; and 
at the time of his death, on August 22, 1643, 
“febre epidemicd correptus,” when, as he had 
no issue, the title became extinct, he was Governor 
of Oxford, an office which he held, as Lord Claren- 
don states, 

“to the great satisfaction of all men, being a very brave 
and generous person, and who performed all manner of 
Civilities to all sorts of people, as having had a good 
education, and well understanding the manners of the 


He was educated at Ohrist Church and buried in 
the cathedral, “Tumulo potitus in eAdem domo in 
qu primum ingenii cultum capessiverat,” as his 
epitaph informs us. A pedigree of the Pennyman 
family is given by Dugdale in his Visitation of 
Yorkshire, p. 198, Surtees Society, vol. xxxvi. 
1859. An account of the first baronetcy is in 
Burke's Extinct Baronetcies, 405, ed. 1841, at 


which date the second baronetcy was still extant, 
though now extinct. See Wotton’s Baronetage, 
1741, vol. iv. p. 420, for both, and for the epita 
on Sir William and his wife, which appear to 

on the same tablet. At the end of the former are 
the letters B.m.T.P.1., which I suppose stand for 
“Bene Merenti (or Merito) Tribuno Poni Jussit,” 
viz., “Anna conjux charissima,” whose epitaph 
follows immediately. He is styled “ Tribunus” 
in his epitaph. Of the meaning of the clause in 
the will I am not certain. W. E. Bucktey. 


Bow ine (6% §, ix. 48, 116, 178).—Perhaps it 
may be as well to state that the words “ Time, 
Money, and Curses,” &., quoted by Mr. Junian 
MarsHatt at the last reference, are to be found 
in the second edition (1680) of the Compleat 
Gamester, as follows: — 

‘A Bowling-Green, or Bowling- Ally, is a place 
where three things are thrown away besides the Bowls, 
viz., Time, Money, and Curses, and the last ten for 


one,” 
F, A. Toe. 


Smartt Coats or Armour (6"S. ix. 188).— 
The Annual Register for 1774 states (p. 117) that 
Edward I.’s tomb was opened on May 2 in that 
year by the Antiquarian Society, and that the 
body, in a yellow stone coffin, was six feet two 
inches long. It seems, therefore, that both Dean 
Stanley and Mr, Malcolm are wrong in their dates, 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Viscount Montacue, Baron Browne or 
Cowpray (6% §. ix. 209).—My worthy and good 
friend the late Mr. Thomas Browne Selby, pre- 
ferred, some thirty years ago or more, a claim to 
this title, Mr. G. Buacker-Morcan may per- 
haps obtain information about this and other rival 
claims by applying to Mr. Walford Selby, at the 
Public Record Office. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Pictures By Hocarrs (6% §, ix. 200).—Re- 
plying to your answer to A. H. at the above re- 
ference, I beg to call your attention to a note of 
mine, published a few years ago in “N. & Q.,” 
as to the safety of Hogarth’s “‘ Southwark Fair.” 
Tt was not destroyed at Hafod ; it is now at Clum- 
ber, three miles from this place, and is the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Newcastle. 

Rosert Wars. 

Worksop. 

The few years of which Mr. Wurtz speaks are eleven. 
Hh note cggenm 4th 8, xii. 36.] 


Virco pronoris” (6 ix. 188, 237).—I agree 
with several respondents, that pronoris must be a 
founder’s error (many were great blunderers) for 
PRO NOBIS, but the rubbing, now before me, is per- 
fectly plain ; it may be read as easily as A BC, 
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Bett Inscription ix. 229).—This is 
probably the blunder of an illiterate 


Tae Manor (6 S. ix. 149, 198).—A passage 
from Sir Paul Rycaut’s History of the Turkish 
Empire, a.p. 1687, vol. ii. p. 41, may be interest- 
ing at the present juncture. He is chronicling 
the year 1638 :— 


“Complaints were made of a certain Shegh [sheik], 
Santone, or Preacher belonging to the Mountains of 
Anatolia, who had refused to do Homage or serve in the 
War. He was one who by a feigned Sanctity had 
acquired a great Reputation amongst his People; and 
having declared himself to be the Mehedy or the Mediator, 
which according to the Mohametan Doctrine, is to fore- 
run Antichrist, for reducing all the World to one Unity 
of Faith: he had perswaded his People, that he and 
they under him were by Priviledge of his Office, ex- 
empted from all Taxes, Contributions, or Impositions 
by any Secular Power whatsoever. The Grand Signior 
{Amurath IV.], who could not understand or believe 
this Doctrine, presently detached a strong Body with 
some Cannon under Command of the Captain-Pasha 
to confute the Principles of this Rebel, and to reduce 
him to Obedience. These Forces being entred on his 
Dominions, Proclamation was made to the People that 
they should deliver up their Impostor into the hands of 
Justice; which if they refused to do, then Fire and 
Sword was to be their Portion, and Destruction extend 
even unto their Children of seven years of age. This 
terrible Denunciation of the Sultan's sentence struck all 
the People with cold Fear and Amazement; howsoever, 
the Shegh availing himself on certain Prophecies, which 
he interpreted in his own Favour, adventured to stand a 
shock with the Grand Signior’s Forces; but being over- 
come by them the Shegh was taken alive and carried 
to the Grand Signior, who condemned him to be flead 
alive ; and in this guise being a horrid Spectacle to all 
Beholders, he was carried upon an Ass to the Wheel, on 
which he seemed to endure the Remainder of his Punish- 
ment without any sensible Touches or Pangs in the 
Torments.” 


Westward Ho. 


The question of W. M. M. may be in some 
measure solved by referring to D’Herbelot, Bibl. 
Orient., p. 531 ; to Maracci, Alcorani textus uni- 
versus, p. 10, col. i. (Patavii, m.p.cxcvil.); and, 
for the passages of Scripture said to foretell 
Mohammed, especially to Pocock’s Sp. Hist. Ar., 
sectio i, pp. 15, 188, ed. White. 

Wittiam Pratt. 

Callis Court, St, Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 

This name means leader, from Arabic hada, to 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Srr Georce Mackenzie (6% S, ix. 227).—Mr. 
Picxrorp should consult Omond’s The Lord Advo- 
cates of Scotland (Edin., 1883). 

A. C. Movunsey. 


Cormett Price. 


Jedburgh. 


AprLe-TREE Foix-tore (6™ vii. 447, 496 ; 
viii. 157).—I have been from home a long time, 


find the above on the subject of apple-blooming. 
The lines used by the rustics in Herefordshire are 
as follows :— 
“When the apple blooms in March, 

You need not for barrels sarch ; 

But when the = blooms in May, 

Sarch for barrels every day.” 
Meaning, of course, that in the latter event apples 
will be so plentiful that there will be a difficulty 
in getting sufficient barrels for the cider. 
Snotto Vere Hare, 


Transtation oF Crippen Wanrtep (6% ix. 
70).—The first of the two following lines contains 
the puzzle, the second my partial solution :— 

“ Ri ovaser iar tup oc nox ne rueb.” 

“Savoir traire......en beur,” 
Iam not confident about the “en beur,” for the 
latter word is not, apparently, good French; but I 
have, I believe, shown how the egg can 
balanced in the “ savoir traire.” Boiveav. 


Tne Tirte or Magger (6" S. ix. 67, 152).— 
Mr. Carmicnart’s reply to my query is satis- 
factory, as it shows that there is no foundation for 
the assumption of the title in the case to which I 
referred. I must apologize for writing vaguely. 
I should have said, instead of certain Scottish peers, 
that the title was applied to the heirs apparent of 
Scottish peers below the rank of earl. I refer to 
the usage of the present day. But I should like 
to see some undoubted authority on the subject ; 
and that was why I put my query in the first in- 
stance. Jonn Mackay, 

Herriesdale. 


Surely the title of Master is not peculiar to 
Scotland, for in England the son of John 
Smith, Esq., is known as Master Smith. When 
was this designation first applied to the junior 
of English families! Epwarp Laws. 

enby. 


Goopwin Sanps (?) (6% §. viii. 
430 ; ix. 15, 73, 158).—The Kentish tradition is 
also to be found noticed in Fuller's Worthies 
(p. 65, Lond., 1662), where it is traced to the notes 
in G. Sandys’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1. xiii. p. 282, Lond., 1626). It is stated that a 
Bishop of Rochester had the care of the money 
raised in the county for preventing the encroach- 
ments of the sea at the Goodwin Sands, which 
then formed part of the mainland; and that as 
the spot had long been free from any liability to 
injury by the incursion of the sea, he diverted 
the money from its original purpose of repairing 
the wall to the building and endowment of Tenter- 
den Church. Ep. MarsHatt. 


Corxcrpence or Easter anp Lavy Day, 
(6™ §. vii. 209)—W. S. L. S. says there is im 


Poland a remar 


and on my return, on looking over my “ N. & Q.,” 


le superstition about the coin- 
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cidence of Easter Day and St. Mark’s Day (which 
will occur in 1886). Will he kindly state what 
it is? W. M. M. 


Master or THE Coauncery ” (6" ix. 228). 
—That Masters of Chancery used, under certain 
circumstances, to hear causes in former times, is 
pretty clear from Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia 
for 1677. At p. 122 of the second part, it is 
stated that “the Master of the Rolls, in the 
absence of the Chancellor, hears causes and makes 
orders, by virtue of a commission, with two Masters, 
and that jure offictt.” G. F. R. B. 


Hapuam 1n Essex ix. 170).—An Enc- 
LISHMAN makes a mistake, for it is in Herts, about 
four miles from Bishop’s Stortford. Latest in- 
formation about it and the hall can be obtained 
by reading Mr. Cussans’s Hist. of Herts, Hundred 
of Edwinstree. M. A.Oxon, 


Auruors oF Quotations Wantep (6 §, ix. 

229).— 
“ A wealthy cit,” &c., 

is the beginning of The Cit's Country Box, a ludicrous 

m by Robert Lloyd, the intimate friend of Churchill. 
Pioyd was a miscellaneous writer, and in addition to his 

ms he wrote the Capricious Lovers, an opera, and 
four other dramatic pieces. Wilkes said of him, “ He 
was contented to scamper round the foot of Parnassus 
on his little Welsh pony, which seems never to have 
tired.” Lloyd is said to have died a prisoner in the 
Fleet in 1764. Frepx. Rug, 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 


Ye Olden Time: English Customs in the Middle Ages. 
By Emily 8. Holt. (Shaw.) 
We have seldom met with a more useful book than that 
which Miss Holt has presented to the public. She 
must have been a most diligent student of medizval 
records to have got together the highly curious facts she 
has put before us. The collecting of mere facts, though 
by no means a work to be despised, is little in comparison 
with their arrangement. Miss Holt evidently knows not 
only what facts to observe, but how to classify them so 
that they shall illustrate each other. ‘There is not a 
single chapter in her book which does not contain matter 
that will be new to most of her readers. How few 
persons know what the medieval law as to marriage 
really was! We have known many, clerics as well 
as lay folk, exclaim in astonished wonder when it 
has been explained to them that in medieval England 
marriage “per verba de presenti” was held to be good. 
Miss Holt understands this, and has endeavoured to 
make her readers do 80 too. So inveterate is prejudice, 
and so determined are many people to view the past 
through nineteenth-century spectacles, that we can only 
hold out to her the hope of a moderate degree of success, 
The chapter on clothing is very good, and contains a 
great amount of highly condensed information. It was 
a happy thought, in describing the pocketing sleeve of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to draw attention 
to the fact that it still exists in the heraldic charge known 
as the maunch, which is borne by the Hastings family and 
by those Nortons who suffered so cruelly for their parti- 
pation in the Rising in the North, We remember once 


to have read a tale of extremely medieval character, 
written by some one whose fancy had been caught by 
these long sleeves. An English lady is represented 
running away from some place, whether a Turkish harem 
or an English nunnery we forget. When faint with 
hunger she calls to mind that she has a loaf of bread in 
the pocket of her sleeve. Though these sleeves were 
used to carry small objects in, we can hardly believe that 
a loaf of bread could be carried therein without its 


presence making itself felt. The medieval credulity as” 


to relics is curiously illustrated by a present which 
Edward III. made to Westminster Abbey. He gave 
that church, it seems, the vestments in which St. Peter 
was wont to say mass. One would like to know how he 
had acquired them, and what evidence he thought he 
had of their authenticity. 


Early and Imperial Rome ; or, Promenade Lectures on 
the of Rome, By Hodder M, Westropp. 
(Stock.) 

Mr. Westropr’s Promenade Lectures were, we have 

understood, listened to by a large and cultivated audience. 

He has done well in publishing them. There are many 

English men and women who having seen Rome will do- 

rive great pleasure from having their memories refreshed 

by these most useful comments on the objects yet to be 
seen above ground in the Eternal City. We wish Mr. 

Westropp had relied somewhat more upon himself. 

With a modesty which seems to us excessive, he tells us 

the views of other archzologists and historians, and keeps 

his own at times too much in the background, The last 
lecture, entitled “ Ancient Marbles,’ is extremely valu- 
able for purposes of reference, as it gives a complete, or 
nearly complete, catalogue of the marbles that were used 
in Rome, with so much of description of them as to make 
fragments in most cases easy of identification. The plate 
of masons’ marks on the wall which is commonly attri- 
buted to Servius Tullius is interesting. Marks identical 
in form are to be found on several of our own Norman 
buildings. We have noticed one or two rash statements, 

For example (p. 11), we read: “ The Etruscans appear to 

have been an original Tauranian race, which formed the 

underlying stratum of population over the whole world.” 

Surely there is no evidence whatever that the populations 

of Africa were Tauranian, and it is doubtiul whether 

the natives of America can be go classed. 


The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, pt. xxx. (vol. viii. pt ii.), throws light on a good 
many points of north-country family history and anti. 
quities. Mr, H. E. Chetwynd-Stapylton continues his 
elaborate account of the Stapleton family, including 
pedigrees of the Richmondshire and Bedale and Carlton 
lines. The history of Ribston and the Knights Templars, 
by Rev. R. V. Taylor, is also continued, and the charters 
printed are very fully annotated from a genealogical 
point of view. We only regret that the earlier portions 
of these two papers are not before us, They are both 
valuable and interesting, and the same must be said for 
the paper on York Church Plate, by Mr. T, M. Fallow 
and Mr. R. C, Hope, which is well illustrated, and should 
be read along with the “ Notes on Carlisle and other 
Church Plate” in vol. xxxix. of the Archeological 
Journal, for 1882. 


Ix the Transactions of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, vol. ii. pt. iii. (Glasgow, published for the 
Society), we find much matter of interest, proving the 
reality of the revival, which was mainly accomplished 
through the exertions of the late Alexander Galloway, 
A well-known contributor to our columns, Mr. W. G, 
Black, discusses the singularly vexed question of the 
etymology of Glasgow, and pronounces in favour of the 
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double-name theory, deriving the name which has 
survived from a Gaelic, or,as he prefers to write it, 
“ Goidelic” source. But we are not very well satisfied 
with the estion that this surviving name is an 

ithet of St. Kentigern, viz., ‘‘ the Greyhound.” Prof. 

erguson’s paper on “ Books of Receipts” contains a 

large amount of bibliographical detail on a rarely trodden 
part of the field of literature. 

Tus Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
New Series, vol. i. pt. iii., will be found to contain an 
important paper by Sir Richard Temple, on the “ Politi- 
cal Lessons of Chinese History,” with a note on the 
same subject by Sir Thomas Wade, who was present at the 
reading, and took part in the discussion. Under existing 
circumstances, there is much reason for paying attention 
to the history of the ** Middle Kingdom.” 


Part V. of Mr. James Payn’s Literary Recollections 
a good account of Whewell and De Quincey. Mr. 
yn's mother showed to a dean of the English Church, 
then at the head of the High Church party at Oxford, 
some complimentary remarks of De Quincey concerning 
son, and received the astounding reply, ** Very flatter- 
ing to yourson, madam, no doubt ; but who is this Mr. De 
Quincey.—Shropshire is dealt with in Ali the Year Rownd 
in the ‘‘ Chronicles of English Counties."—Mr, Austin 
Dobson supplies to the English Illustrated Magazine a 
singularly interesting and attractive paper on ‘‘ Changes 
at Charing Cross. “The Belfry at Bruges” is another 
9 of much interest.—“A Pilgrimage to Selborne,” 
y T. E. Kebbel, arrests and repays attention in Long- 
man. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


W. M. (“Call a spade a e”).—The earliest re- 
corded use of this expression is said by Scaliger to have 
been made by Aristophanes, "A yporxd¢ eipe rv oxagny 
oxdgny Aéyw, See note to Priapeia, Carmen, ii. 9, 10, 
in which is told a story of the use of the phrase by Philip 
of Macedon, “Scaph p dicere” occurs in a 
letter of Melanchthon to Cranmer, dated May 1, 1548. 
In Mar Prelates Epitome we have the English form, “ 1 
am plaine, I must needs call a spade a spade.” Burton, 
Anatomy phage has “1 call a spade a spade,” 
and Ben Jonson writes, “Boldly nominate a spade a 
spade.” 

T. A. 8. (“ Queen Elizabeth's Lodge”). — Tradition 
holds this building to have been a hunting lodge of the 
queen whose name it bears, and asserts that when she 
visited it she always rode upstairs on horseback to the 
great chamber. The topmost landing was once known 
as the horse-block. The feat of riding upstairs has been 
accomplished in the present century by one of the 
foresters. Lysons, in his Environs of London, holds, in 
opposition to general acceptance, that it was the Ching- 
ford manor-honse. A description of the place is supplied 
in Mr. Thorne’s Handbook to the Knvirons of 


W, J. Greenstreet (“ Words employed in The Virgin 
Martyr”).—Some of the words after which you inquire 
are not unfamiliar. 1. Ambry or aumbry, the same as 
French armoire, is a cupboard, locker, storehouse, repo- 
sitory. It is used by Lengiand in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and by Beckford, in the form of ambery, and Mr, 
William Morris, in that of aumbrye, in the nineteenth, 
Gee Dr. Murray's New Dictionary. 2, Upsy-freesy is the 


same as upsee Dutch, Frisian being equivalent to Hol- 
lander. It signifies being as drunk as a Dutchman, 
“T do not like the dulness of your eye, 
It hath a heavy cast, ’tis upsee Dutch.” 
3. Super naculum. A mock Latin term, supposed to 
mean “upon the nail,” a common phrase with drinkers. 
When a glass is emptied, the rim is placed upon the nail, 
to show that, when a toast has been drunk, no more than 
enough for one drop is left. Pierce Penilesse, sig. G 2b, 
gives a full account of the custom of drinking super 
nagulum ; and Ben Jonson says, “ He plays super-neguium 
with my liquor of life” (The Case ts Altered, vol. vii. 
p. 348). 4. Lance-prezade. A commander of ten men; 
the lowest officer in a foot regiment. “‘ The watchful 
corporall and the lansprezado” (Taylor the Water Poet), 
5. Gingle-boys. Apparently gold coins; as we say 
* yellow-boys.” 6. Ass-fellow. The word fellow is used 
after ass just as in the previous lines it occurs after 
goose and woodcock. Spurgius says, “ Beef, mutton, veal, 
and goose, fellow Hircius.” ircius answers, “ And 
woodcock, fellow Spurgius. Whereupon Spurgius keeps 
up the phrase by adding, “Upon the r lean ase- 
fellow,” referring only to the ass on which he rides. So 
soon as space permits the other words shall appear under 
Queries,” 
C. Lawgence.—The lines commencing 
“Twas whispered in heaven, ’twas muttered in hell,” 
are not by Lord Byron, but by Miss Catharine Fan- 
shawe. They were written in 1816, at Deepdene, the 
seat of the late Thomas Hope, and the original MS. was 
long preserved, and probably may still be found in the 
Bepine album. We recall having seen the lines ina 
collection of miscellany poems printed somewhere near 
1816 by Joanna Baillie. 


W. B. C.—Instead of “ often quoted ” lines, say “ often 
aa" and you will be correct. The real reading 


“So naturalists observe a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
Swift, Verses occasioned by Whitshed's 
Motto on his Coach, 

(“Foreign Notes and Queries”)—The para- 
graph from a Roman journal you forward is inaccurate 
We cannot give currency to its misstatement. 

Lamston Younc.—(“ Our Eye-Witness on the Ice”). 
—Thanks. The reference has, however, been supplied. 

Crito,.— Bingen on the Rhine was written by the Hon 
Mrs, Norton, 

C, L, Branpretu, M.D. (“ Richard Le Davids”).— 
No answer to your question has been received. 

Mrs, F. Grrex.— 

* Ancestral voices hesying war.” 
oleridge, Kubla Khan. 

G. M, Furmor (“ Schubert’s Knight of Toggendurg”). 
—We can hear of no English version. 

E. R. Vyvyan (“ Date of Handel’s Birth ”).—A ful 
explanation of the discrepancies between the alleged 
dates of this event will shortly be given. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


* 
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NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NOW READY, 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FIFTH SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


Chiefly told in his Own Letters, Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE, With 2 Portraits, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 36s, 
DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 
OUR CHANCELLOR: Sketches for a Historical Picture, 


By MORITZ BUSCH. Translated from the German by WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON, Author of “ William L , German 
Emperor,” “‘ The Battle of an athe &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 183. 


HUGH CONWAY, the Author 
BETHESDA. 2 y Barbara El of ‘CALLED BACK,’ contributes a Short 
Story to The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
SAMOA. A Hundred Years ago and) for APRIL. 
of ‘Twenty-three other Islands in the Pacific. By GEORGE 
Protuce by EB TYLOR, With Maps. com Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE, 
8vo. Os. 
POETRY of MODERN GREECE: THE ENGLISH 
Specimens and Extracts. Translated by FLORENC 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


McPHERSON, Feap, 8vo, 5s. 
NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN 
MORLEY. | CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, The 1 re tizarp ticuts by NIGHT, From a Drawing by 


COLLECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Eversley | C. Napier Hemy. Frontispiece. 
Edition of Charles Kinsley's Novels.) Globe 6vo, 5s, each | 2, CHANGES at CHARING CROSS, By Austin Dobson. 
With Illustrations. 


volume. 
1, MISCELLANIES, With an Introductory Essay by JOHN | 5, an UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN 
MORLEY, WALL (to be continued). By the Author of “ Johm 
2, ESSAYS. 3, POEMS, Halifax, Gentleman,.”” With Illustrations by C. Napiet 
4. ENGLISH TRAITS; and REPRESDNTATIVE MEN, Hemy. 
5, CONDUCT of LIFE; and SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. 4. The BELFRY of BRUGES. By Rose G. Kingsley. With 
Illustrations. 


6. LETTERS ; and SOCIAL AIMS, &c, 

** Messrs. Macmillan’s edition has the advantage of an intro- | 5. A HERALD of SPRING: a Poem. By Walter Crang) 
ductory essay by Mr. John Morley, which seems to supply pre- With illustrations by the Author reproduced in Facsimile, 
cisely the information and comment which an English reader 6. PAUL VARGAS: a Mystery. By Hugh Conway. 


re, BYGONES : a Poem. By H. A. H. 
THE BURNETT LECTURES. HOW I BECAME a WAR CORRESPONDENT, By 


Archibald Forbes, 
On LIGHT.—First Course. On the prec 
. IRE of LIGHT : 4 of N b 9, The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. By Charlotte M. Yonge 
NATURE of LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November, Chapters 14-15. (To be continued.) 


1883, by GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A, F.R.S., &c. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Luscasian Professor of | ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 


Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 
MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HEAT. By P. G. Tait, M.A, Sec. 


en 


MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE: 


R.S.E., formerly Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge; 9 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edin- No. 294, AP RIL, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in) msroricroxnoy. By Frederic Harrison. 
ZOOTOMY (VERTEBRATA), By T. JEFFREY PARKER, | A VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA for HEALTH. 
B.Sc. Lond., Professor of Biology in the University of Otago. . ry 
A 80CIAL STUDY of OUR OLDEST COLONY, I, 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. The INVESTITURE of the NIZAM. 


THUCYDIDES, Book IV. Edited by | 4 ®®8®6aDe. Conclusion, 


C, E, GRAVES, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of | An OXFORD COLLEGE UNDER JAMES I. and CHARLES) 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo. 58. [Next week. REVIEW of the MONTH. 
MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


HN ©. FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, 
Printed by FRANCIS at No. 20, Wellington Strects Strand, Saturday 
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